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Our American Foreign Policy 


“HUMAN FREEDQM AND HUMAN PROGRESS INSEPARABLE” 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered before the American Club, Paris, France, October 3, 1946 


AM not in Paris today by accident. While in Moscow 

last December, when the question of the place of the 

peace conference arose, | at once thought of Paris and 
rance. ! telephoned to Mr. Bidault, suggesting that if the 
French Government would invite the conference to meet 
in Paris, I felt confident the invitation wou!d be accepted. 
The invitation was extended and unanimously accepted. 

Mr. Bidault and his associates and the people of Paris 
have left undone nothing that would contribute to our work 
and our comfort. The longer we stay—and we have been 
in no hurry to leave—the more the French people have made 
us feel at home.\ They not only want to be hospitable, but 
they have the know-how. 


ALLIANCE Derpty Roorep 


Because of the many duties devolving on Mr. Bidault, I 
am amazed at his ability to find time to show such interest 
in the work of the conference. He is a man of great in- 
telligence, charm and industry. And this intelligence, charm 
and industry he always uses to promote the welfare of the 
country he serves and loves so well. 

In this company I will not speak of the long and firm 
friendship which has existed between the people of France 
and the people of the United States—a friendship which 
existed before we attained our independence. That friend- 
ship runs so deep that we do not have to talk about it. 
Differ as we may from time to time, our two peoples always 
have stood and always will stand together in time of crisis. 
Liberty, equality, fraternity—the rights of man—are our 
common heritage. 

Twice in my generation the soldiers of France and the 
soldiers of America have fought side by side in defense of 
their common heritage of freedom. America is proud of her 
contribution to our common victory in 1945. America is 
proud of her contribution to our common victory in 1918. 





But America is not so proud of the course she followed 
after the victory of 1918. 

In 1918 I was a follower of Woodrow Wilson. I gloried 
in his idealism and in the magnificent effort he made to 
build the peace upon the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


ALOOFrNESS RECALLED 


But the American people expected too much from Wood- 
row Wilson and supported him too little. While he was in 
Paris working for peace, political opponents at home bitterly 
criticized his course and questioned his motives. They ex- 
aggerated and exploited the shortcomings of the Treaty of 
Versailles and they belittled and besmirched what Woodrow 
Wilson had accomplished. 


America failed to join the League of Nations. America 
refused to guarantee the defense of the French frontier. 
America allowed other countries to believe that she had no 
interest and would not seriously concern herself in what was 
happening in Europe, in Africa or Asia. 

But wars started, first in Asia, then in Africa and then 
in Europe. Then came Pearl Harbor. America learned 
too late that this is one world and that she could not isolate 
herself from that world. 

America is determined this time not to retreat into a 
policy of isolation. We are determined this time to cooper- 
ate in maintaining the peace. 

President Roosevelt this time sought to avoid the political 
opposition which had defeated the peace after the first World 
War. Then President Wilson neglected to invite the lead- 


ers of the political party in opposition to his Administration 
to participate with him in making the peace. President Roose- 
velt, on the other hand, asked the Congressional leaders to 
participate in the peace studies being made by the Depart- 
ment of State shortly after our entry into the war. 
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STAKE IN Europe REAFFIRMED 


At Yalta, immediately after the heads of Government 
had agreed to call the San Francisco Conference to draw up 
the Charter for the United Nations, President Roosevelt ad- 
vised Secretary [of State Edward R.] Stettinius and me 
that he would appoint on the delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference Republicans as well as Democrats and would 
name Senator Vandenberg as the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the delegation. 

Even before our entry into the war President Roosevelt 
repudiated the idea that the United States was not interested 
in what takes place in Europe. Knowing from the start 
that the war was a war of aggression, he never asked the 
American people to be neutral in spirit. 

Before we entered the war he inspired the declaration of 
principles known as the Atlantic Charter, which was pro- 
claimed by him and the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom on August 14, 1941. 

It was President Roosevelt who at Yalta presented the 
declaration on liberated Europe which Generalissimo Stalin 


"and Prime Minister Churchill accepted and which imposed 


a responsibility upon the three Governments w continue 
their interest in the Balkan States and uphold the basic free- 
doms embodied in that declaration. 

The policies inaugurated by President Roosevelt have 
been consistently followed by his successor, President Tru- 
man. He has consistently urged the carrying out in the 
liberated and ex-enemy states of Europe of the policies 
agreed to by the heads of Government at Yalta at the in- 
stance of President Roosevelt. 

President Truman continued the practice of seeking the 
cooperation of the leaders of both major political parties in 
the making of peace. It was with the approval of President 
Truman that I invited Senator Vandenberg as well as 
Senator Connally to assist me in the drafting of the peace 
treaties. And President Truman reinforced this bipartisan 
policy by appointing Senator Austin our representative on 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 


ForeIGN Poricy ConTINUOUS 


The President has recently made known to the world in 
the most convincing manner possible that the foreign policy 
which was started by President Roosevelt and which has 
been consistently followed by President Truman will con- 
tinue to be the policy of the American Government. 

Because that policy is supported by Republicans as well 
as Democrats, it gives assurance to the world that it is our 
American policy and will be adhered to regardless of which 
political party is in power. 

Because today we have such a policy I was able to say 
recently, with the approval of the President, and I am happy 
to be able to reaffirm here in France—that so long as there 
is an occupation army in Germany, the armed forces of the 
United States will be in the Army of Occupation. 

I would not want you to believe that our course in this 
regard is entirely unselfish. It is true that the United States 
wants no territory and seeks no discriminatory favors. The 
United States is interested in one thing, above all else, a 
just and lasting peace. 

The people of the United States did their best to stay 
out of two European wars on the theory that they should 
mind their own business and that they had no business in 
Europe. It did not work. 


Aim Focusep ON PREVENTION 


The people of the United States have discovered that, 
when a European war starts, our own peace and security 









inevitably become involved before the finish, They have 
concluded that if they must help finish every European war, 
it would be better for them to do their part to prevent the 
starting of a European war. 

Twice in our generation doubt as to American foreign 
policy has led other nations to miscalculate the consequences 
of their actions. Twice in our generation that doubt as to 
American foreign policy has not brought peace, but war. 

That must not happen again. 

France, which has been invaded three times in the last 
seventy-five years by Germany, naturally does not want to 
be in doubt as to American foreign policy toward Germany. 

To dispel any doubt on that score, the United States has 
proposed that the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, France 
and the United States shall enter into a solemn treaty not 
only to disarm and demilitarize Germany, but to keep Ger- 
many disarmed and demilitarized for forty years. And the 
treaty can be extended if the interest of international peace 
and security require. 

On June 5, 1945, Generals Eisenhower, Zhukov, Mont- 
gomery and de Tassigny entered into an agreement provid- 
ing in detail for the disarmament and demilitarization of 
(Germany 


GUARANTY OFFERED IN TREATY 


The treaty I proposed on behalf of the United States con- 
tains all the provisions of that agreement. It provides that 
all German armed forces, all para-military forces and all 
the auxiliary organizations shall be kept demobilized. It 
provides further that the German General Staff and the 
staffs of any para-military organizations shall be prohibited 
and no German military or para-military organizations in 
any form or disguise shall be permitted in Germany. It pro- 
vides for the complete and continued demilitarization of her 
war plants and for a continuing system of quadripartite in- 
spectica, and control to make certain that Germany does 
not rearm or rebuild her armament plants or reconvert her 
civilian industries for war. 

So long as such a treaty is in force, the Ruhr could never 
become the arsenal of Germany or tlie arsenal of Europe. 
That is a primary objective of the proposed treaty. 

The United States is firmly opposed to the revival of 
Germany’s military power. It is firmly opposed to a struggle 
for the control of Germany which would again give Ger- 
many the power to divide and conquer. Ft does not want 
to see Germany become a pawn or a partner in a struggle 
for power between the East and the West. 

The United States does not oppose, but strongly urges, 
the setting up of effective inspection and control machinery 
to see that Germany does not rearm, does not rebuild her 
armament industries or convert her civilian industries for 
war. 

We propose that the Allied occupation of Germany should 
not terminate until a German Government does accept the 
required disarmament and demilitarization clauses. Even 
then the proposed treaty envisages the need for limited but 
adequate Allied armed forces, not for occupation purposes, 
but to insure compliance with the treaty. 


Wuat INFANTRY CANNot Do 


To keep watch over war potential in this industrial age, 
engineers are more important than infantry. Engineers can 
detect at an early stage any effort upon the part of a manu- 
facturer of motor cars to convert his machinery to manu- 
facture of tanks or other weapons of war. Engineers can 
probe the mysteries of a chemical plant; infantry soldiers 
cannot. 
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If violations are discovered, they must be immediately re- 
ported to the Commission of Control. If the Commission 
of Control finds that the violations are not immediately 
corrected by orders of the engineer inspectors, the commiss on 
should at once demand that the German Government close 
the plants and punish the violators of the treaty. 


If the Government does not comply, the Allied repre- 
sentatives in twenty-four hours should order the necessary 
forces to enforce compliance. 

If the Allied representatives deem it necessary, they should 
be in a positon to call for bombers from France, Britain, 
the United States or the Soviet Union. These planes could 
fly to Germany to enforce immediate compliance. 

After the last war, the great French war leader, Clemen- 
ceau, hoped to secure a guaranty that the Allies would come 
to the a'd of France if Germany violated her frontiers. But 
President W lson failed in his effort to get the American 
people to join in such a guaranty. 

This time the American people propose not to wait until 
France is again invaded. ‘They offer now to join with 
France, Britan and the Soviet Union to see to it that Ger- 
many does not and cannot invade France. 

Hore Put in Soviet Union 

M. Bidault, on behalf of France, and Mr. Bevin, on be- 
half of Britain, have accepted in principle the treaty we have 
proposed. | hope very much that the Soviet Union, which 
thus far has regarded the trea y as unacceptable, will on 
further examinat on and study find it possible to join with 
us to prevent Germany again from becoming a menace to 
the peace of Europe. 

The military representatives of the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, France and the United States easily 
reached an agreement providing for the dsarming of the 
German people and the demilitarization of German plants, 
to con inue until the peace settlement. The United States 
proposes to continue this disarming and demil.tarization for 
forty years after the peace settlement. 

If the Allied nations will enter into the treaty which 
the United States proposes to keep Germany disarmed and 
demilitar zed for at least a generation, the people of France 
and the people of Europe need not fear the efforts of the 
German people to rebuild their devastated country and re- 
build a peaceful Germany. 

We do want to give encouragement to the peaceful, demo- 
cratic forces of Germany. We cannot do this unless we 
do give them a chance to govern themselves democratically. 

Kor our own security as well as for the welfare of the 
German people, we do not want to see an over-centralized 
vovernment in Germany which can dom nate the German 
people instead of being responsible to their democratic will. 

In the Anerican zone we have placed great emphasis 
upon the development of a sense of local responsibility and 
have taken the lead in creat ng Laender or States so that the 
people will look to the States and not to a central govern- 
ment on all matters that do not basically require national 
action. 


FEDERAL PRINCIPLE STRESSED 


We want to see the Federal Government of Germany 
crea ed by the States and not the States created by the Cen- 
tral Government. If we so proceed, we do not think we will 
find that the responsible representatives of the States will 
want to give excessive powers to the Federal Government. 

We want a peaceful, democratic and d’sarmed Germany 
which will respect the human rights and fundamental free- 





doms of all her inhabitants and which will not threaten the 
securi‘y of her neighbors. 

We want such a Germany, not because we want to ap- 
pease Germany, but because we believe that such a Ger- 
many is necessary to the peace and security of France, our 
oldest ally, and is necessary to the peace and secur.ty of a 
free and prosperous Europe. 

After every great war which has been won by the com- 
bined efforts of many nations there has been conflict among 
the Allies in the mak ng of peace. It would be folly to 
deny the seriousness of the conflict in viewpoints among the 
Allies after this war. 

To ignore that conflict or minimize its seriousness will 
not resolve the conflict or help us along the road to peace. 
To exaggerate that conflict and its seriousness, on the o her 
hand, only makes more difficult the resolution of the con- 
flict. 

I concur most heartily in the view recently expressed by 
Generalissimo Stalin that there is no immediate danger of 
war. I hope that his statement will put an end to the un- 
warranted charges that any nation or group of nat ons is 
seeking to encircle the Soviet Union, or that the responsible 
leaders of the Soviet Union so bel eve. 


Atomic THREAT DISAVOWED 


I hope also that his statement will put an end to the un- 
warranted charges that the Uni'ed States is seeking to use 
its possession of the atomic bomb as a threat of force against 
the Soviet Union or that the respons:ble leaders of the Soviet 
Union so believe. 

I do not believe that any responsible official of any Gov- 
ernment wants war. ‘The world has had enough of war. 
The difficulty is that, while no na‘ion wants war, nations 
may pursue pol cies or courses of action which lead to war. 
Nations may seek political and economic advantages which 
they cannot obtain without war. 

That is why, if we wish to avoid war, we must decry 
not only war but the things wh‘ch lead to war. 

Just because war is not now imminent, we must take the 
greatest care not to plant the seeds of a future war. We 
must seek less to defend our actions in the eyes of those who 
already agree with us, and more to defend our actions in 
the eyes of those who do not agree with us. But our de- 
fense must be the defense of justice and freedom, the de- 
fense of the political and economic rights, not of a few 
privileged men or nat ons, but all men and all nations. 


Ricuts For Every Prope 


It is particularly appropriate that here in the birthplace 
of the doctrine of the rights of man I should reaffirm the 
conviction of the Government and the people of the United 
States that it is the r ght of every people to organize their 
own destiny through the freest possible expression of their 
collective will. 

The people of the United States believe in freedom for 
all men and all nations, freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of assembly, freedom to progress. The people 
of the United States have no des re to impose their will upon 
any other people or to obstruct their efforts to improve their 
social, economic or political condit ons. In our view human 
freedom and human progress are inseparable. 

We want to give the common men and women of this 
world who have borne the burdens and suffer ngs of war a 
chance to enjoy the blessings of peace and freedom. We 
want the common men and women of this world to share 
in the rising standards of life which science makes possible 
in a free, peaceful and friendly world. 





Jan Christian Smuts 








No East and West 


“THERE IS JUST A SIMPLE STARK HUMANITY” 


By JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS, Premier of South Africa 
Delivered before the Peace Conference, Paris, France, October 7, 1946 


AM glad to have this opportunity to address the con- 

ference in plenary session, as | was unable, owing to 

detent:on in my own country, to address it during the 
general discussions at the opening of the conference. The 
delay is for me not unwelcome, as | shall now be able to 
make some observations on the work of the conference, 
which has now reached its final stage. 

All the heavy work done in the commissions is complete 
and I should like to express my own warm thanks for the 
diligence and devotion with which the members of the dele- 
. gations have grappled with their difficult ccmmission tasks. 

They have dealt with many of the most difficult interna- 
tional problems arising out of the war and have done so in 
a manner which calls for our real gratitude. 

I must also add my impression that a larger measure of 
success has been achieved than was anticipated. In view of 
the great differences and conflicting claims in ccnnection 
with these peace treaties, and the vigor and violence with 
which they were fought out in the commissions, many 
despaired of the success of the conference. Many will no 
doubt be disappointed with some of the results. 


“Goop Work” 


But at any rate answers have been found to what appeared 
to be insoluble questions and on the whole the conference 
need not be ashamed of the results achieved. I anticipate 
that the judgment of public opinion will also be that on 
the whole good work has been done under difficult circum- 
stances. At any rate the conference has not failed and what- 
ever the final result the job so far has been done which the 
conference set out to do. 

I would specially mention two matters with which the 
conference hed to deal, two of the most difficu't and appar- 
ently insoluble problems with which any conference could 
be called upon to deal. For both solutions have been found. 

The first is the problem cf the South Tyrol, which the 
last peace conference awarded to Italy, in spite of the 
Austrian character of its population. It thus presented the 

. hardest sort of problem for European statesmanship. Most 
fortunate'y the Italian and Austrian delegations came to a 
compromise between themselves which reflected the highest 
credit on both of them, was a great success, and will remain 

> as probably the highlight of this conference. 

We congratulate both delegaticns on ths outstandingly 
satisfactory solution, this most welcome example of how to 
deal w'th the human prcblems of this most racially divided 
continent. It was good work well done in a great spirit. 





“Most DirFricuLtt Propiems” 


The second matter concerns Trieste. Here was undoubht- 
edly the most difficult problem of the whole ccnference, and 
many must have despaired in advance of its solution. But 
finally an international free state has been evolved and a 
basis for its statute recommended which, a'though admit- 
tedly a cempromise between confli-ting views, apnears to be 
a workable and workmanlike document. If the plenary 
conference approves, and the Big Four accept it, it will be 
one of the most interesting international experiments yet 
attempted, and may make of Trieste what nature has in- 









tended it to be, a great international outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean for the trade of Italy and Yugoslavia, as well as of 
a large part of southeastern Europe. It wiil in fact play 
the part which the old Hansa cities played for northern 
Europe in the past. 

It was a great feat to have found for this problem a solu- 


‘ tion at all, and we trust the parties concerned will accept it 


and work it to the best advantage. 

During the course of the conference attention was several 
times drawn to the support which the South African dele- 
gation was giving to the claims of Italy and Greece. We 
have done so in no spirit of partiality or favoritism. We 
have tried to do justice impartially, with due regard to 
ethnological and strategical ccnsiderations, which are so 
vitally necessary for a lasting peace. It will be found on 
an examination of the amendments we have made or sup- 
ported that they are justifiable on these principles. 


BoUNDARY STAND 


Thus we have supported the boundaries between Italy on 
the one hand and France and Yugoslavia on the other, on 
the lines of race or strategy. We have also supported the 
Italian claims in some cases where they seemed to be justi- 
fied on grounds of sound policy. 

Italy was, under the miseuidance of Mussolini, an enemy 
state against which South Africa made her major war effort. 
But for the last years of the war she became a co-belligerent 
with us and handsomely assisted the Allied war effort at 
very heavy cost and loss to herself. It appeared to us sound 
policy not to be unmindful of this service, but to restore 
her self-respect and to reintegrate her into the European 
family of which she is an important member. Our action 
was based on goed public policy and by no means on preju- 
dice against other peoples, who have had strong backing of 
their own in the conference. 

Greece, again. stood by the Allies with unwavering loyalty 
throuchout the most dangerous stages of the war—in fact, she 
was for some time our only ally—and suffered more than 
most other countr‘es. 

Her claims, although not unreasonable, have so far 
received scant justice from the conference. We have sup- 
ported her and trust that in years to come her loyalty and 
sacrifice will receive the recognition which she deserved but 
foiled to obte'in here. South Africa can never forget, and 
the other Allies should remember, that her heroic action 
helped to delay the German attack on Russia long enough 
to ruin anv chance of success it might have hed of reaching 
Moscow before winter. That much the Nuremberg evi- 
dence has made abundantly clear. 


DISAPPOINTING FEATURE 


While, on the whole, this conference may fairly be con- 
sidered a success, one main feature of it has been disappoint- 
ing and disceuraging to those who look bevond the confer- 
ence. In debate and outlook, a cleavage has been revealed 
which, if not cleared up and removed, may bode ill for the 
futrre of this conference and of world peace. 

Those who scan the debotes and votes will be struck by 
the constancy with which those whom I may call the Slav 
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group on the one hand and the Western group on the other 
have voted against each other. It has been the revelation 
of this conference. In importance it may yet come to over- 
shadow the conference itself. I therefore think it right to 
stress this, so that it should not be overlooked or hushed up, 
but openly discussed and ventilated before this conference. 

This is a peace conference, the first of the series of peace 
conferences to mark the final conclusion of this greatest 
world war. It should not be the overture to bigger strug- 
gles tocome. If there is one deep longing among the peoples 
today, it is for peace. And this applies to all our peoples 
and all mankind. ‘They are sated and sickened of war. 

The state to which the world has been reduced by this 
war is the greatest blot on our human civilization. It is a 
reflection on man himself, and has shaken confidence in the 
future of our race. New dangers are looming up, new 
fears are arising and sapping our already weakened morale. 
Do not let this conference add to these fears. Let our de- 
parture from this conference mean peace for the world and 
not be taken as a signal for new dangers to come. 

We seem already, in this moment of unparalleled victory, 
to be forming up into new camps between East and West. 
That would be a fatal impression and we must dispel it 
without loss of time. Our leadership must take counsel to- 
gether and set peoples’ minds at rest. This fear of our split- 
ting up into two camps transcends all other issues arising 
from this conference and should be dispelled by them. 

I myself do not think we are at the parting of the ways 
and consider the fear much exaggerated. But the fear is 
there, is spreading and must be halted. Unless it is stopped 
the drift may lead to a real rift; it may then lead to a part- 
ing of the ways. 

Such a development in the hour of our victory is really 
unthinkable. Let this conference end with a message of 
hope—of hope and not of despair. This is what the world 
is waiting for. Let a clarion call go forth from this con- 
ference to our allied peoples which will rally them and 
maintain their united front in peace as they have kept it in 
war. 

Apart from mischievous propaganda, there is no reason 
for our Allied world dividing into two camps, which in the 
end must lead to two worlds. But the propaganda speaks 
much louder than the facts. Even in this conference the 
real friendly feeling between the delegates and delegations 
was not always fairly reflected in their speeches and their 


votes. And the fact that the speeches were reported and had 
world-wide publicity also had a restraining effect on public 
expression of the real friendliness. 

The effect of all this is that we seem to be in a world of 
illusion. The real friendliness is obscured by the noisy 
differences. But the danger is that the illusion may in the 
long run become more powerful than the facts. 


“FALSE PROPAGANDA” 


The false propaganda leads to fear, fear leads to a war 
of nerves; and so the train is laid for much more serious 
mischief. Let the real friendliness which pervaded this con- 
ference find public expression and pass on to our homes and 
peoples and the world. 

There is no fundamental dividing line between East and 
West. This is largely the aftermath of the wartime enemy 
propaganda. ‘There is a place, space and function for all 
of us in this wide world. ‘There are no differences which 
cannot be reconciled, no divisions which cannot be bridged. 
The misfortune is that in the press and propaganda undue 
stress is laid on the differences because they are more exciting 
to the public and have greater news value. 

Ideologies on both sides are propagated ad nauseam until 
people believe there is nothing else in the world so important 
as our particular brand of ideology. I wish the veto could 
be imposed on the ideologies, and the world thus be allowed 
to settle down to its real business. 

For in what is really wanted we are all agreed. People 
want to be fed and housed and clothed, to be secured 
against unemployment and sickness and all the other miseries 
of our daily life—to be secured against these fears and the 
fears of war. In all this there is no East or West and no 
ideologies. There is just simple, stark humanity. 

One of the most heartening signs of the times is to see how 
this good work progresses in our countries. I have seen 
France rebuilding herself physically and spiritually from 
the stupor and psychosis of war. A new France is surely 
arising. And the same thing is happening in neighboring 
countries. The same thing should happen all over Europe. 

On that level there are no differences, and we may unit- 
edly move forward to that peace for which all the people of 
all our lands are anxiously waiting. There will be neither 
East nor West and each will enjoy in peace the particular 
faith or ideology which suits his type of mind and outlook. 
Let this conference point the way to that greater peace. 


The Vexing Problem of Trieste 


INDEPENDENCE AND INTEGRITY MUST BE GUARANTEED 


By TOM CONNALLY, U. S. Senator from Texas 
Delivered before the Peace Conference, Paris, France, October 7, 1946 


JUST solution to the problem of Trieste and the 
frontier between Italy and Yugoslavia is the key- 
stone of the peace settlement with Italy. The recom- 
mendations which the Political and Territorial Commis- 
sion for Italy has forwarded to the plenary conference in 
this respect are among the most important upon which the 
conference must express its views if it is to fulfill the task 
to make recommendations to the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters. 
Not only does the problem of Trieste constitute an essen- 
tial element in a real and lasting peace in this area, but it 





is one of the most vexing with which the conference has to 
deal. I need not recall the background of the Ministers’ 
decision last July, nor the long discussions which have taken 
place both in the Italian commission and in its subcommis- 
sion. 

The United States delegation has repeatedly made it clear 
that the decision of the Ministers with regard to the frontier 
and the establishment of the Free Territory is one decision 
and one agreement and that no one part of it can be sepa- 
rated from the entire, comprehensive whole. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Furthermore, unless a satisfactory statute, assuring the 
independence and integrity of the Free Territory and fully 
protecting the human rights and fundamental freedoms of 
its inhabitants, is generally accepted and becomes operative, 
the obligations assumed by the powers signatory to the treaty 
toward the peoples of this area and for the maintenance of 
peace cannot be successfully discharged. 

When the decision of the Ministers was made, full ac- 
count was taken of the fact that in this disturbed area cir- 
cumstances would call for exceptional measures. It was 
for this reason that the Ministers determined that the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations Organization, in the 
fulfillment of its primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, must undertake this as- 
surance. 

Not only must the conference strive to create a territory 
founded on democratic principles and in which the people 
shall have the fullest possible freedom and voice in their 
own affairs through institutions operating under democratic 
principles, but it must also undertake to assure that this 
territory can have a life of its own, free from domination 
by any outside influence: it must be free and independent. 

Any statute providing for the establishment of the Free 
Territory must assure adequate and satisfactory guarantees 
that its international character will be maintained, that its 
integrity and independence will be assured and that the 
rights and freedoms of its inhabitants will be fully protected. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


To achieve these ends, it is not sufficient merely for us 
to agree to words in a document which can and will be in- 
terpreted in diverse ways, but we must provide the mini- 
mum machinery to secure the implementation of these assur- 
ances which, at the same time, will leave the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity to the people to handle their internal affairs. 

In our conception the Governor is the agent of the Se- 
curity Council in the Free Territory. ‘He can in no sense, as 
has been suggested, be regarded as a dictator or as the agent 
for any one foreign group of powers striving to use Trieste 
for their own ends. 

He will not be sent to the territory to impose his will, 
or the will of others, on the people. The people of Trieste, 
moreover, all have ample opportunity to take their case to 
the Security Council should they consider any action of the 
Governor unjustified. 

He is the instrument of the international organization 
charged with the maintenance of peace and security. He 
can and must have no other role. He must have sufficient 
powers to fulfill his responsibilities. Lack of confidence in 
the Governor in connection with this limited but essential 
function in fact implies a lack of confidence in the organi- 
zation which he represents and which we have entrusted 
with the greatest role in international affairs; namely, to see 
that peace is maintained. 

Moreover, the Security Council must at all times act in 
accordance with the principles and purposes of the Charter 
of the United Nations. The Security Council cannot pre- 
serve the integrity and independence of the Free Territory 
by a mere pronouncement or resolution. It must have an 
instrumentality in the form of the Governor to execute its 
functions. 


Ars To PRrosPERITY 


In insisting that the Free Territory shall not be bound 
by exclusive ties to any one State, which would be incom- 
patible with its status as a free territory, the United States 
considers that every opportunity for the development of a 








free and prosperous existence for the territory should be 
given. We expect all others to do the same. 

The history of Trieste shows that its prosperity depends 
upon its utilization as a port by the States of Central Europe. 
Its hinterland is composed of a number of States which 
should be assured free access to their natural outlet without 
discrimination. 

lf the action of any one of them prevents or hinders the 
Trieste development, it must be regarded as a political ac- 
tion determined by the interests of one country contrary to 
the interests of all. There are no economic or physical ob- 
stacles to an independent Trieste becoming a prosperous 
free port for all of Central Europe. 

Our proposal is that the terr:tory shall be and shall re- 
main demilitarized and that no military, naval or air forces, 
installations or equipment will be maintained, built or man- 
ufactured in the Free Territory. These provisions become 
effective as soon as the permanent statute goes into force. 
Any exception to this principle could only be made by order 
of the Security Council in fulfillment of its responsibilities 
under the statute and under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

It is, of course, pure sophistry to assume that the Security 
Council of the United Nations would lend itself to the mili- 
tary interests of any one power or group of powers, or that 
any one power or group of powers could possibly establish 
a military base. 

Today, when that small area is not free from tension and 
fear engendered by pressures of the conflicting interests of 
different national groups, it becomes evident that the first 
days of its existence as-a new territory are of the utmost 
importance for its future independence and future well- 
being. The Security Council should immediately be entrusted 
with the organization of its provisional Government. 

Mr. President, the Italian commission has labored long 
over this problem. It has placed before us certain recom- 
mendations. ‘These recommendations are endorsed by two- 
thirds of the members of the commission. In some respects 
they do not go as far as the United States would have wished. 
They leave much to further discussion by the Ministers. 
Nevertheless they do outline the main principles without 
which we feel no settlement is possible. 

For these reasons the United States delegation accepted 
the recommendations put forward by the French delegation 
in the commission and which the commission, in turn, adopted 
as its own recommendations to the conference. 

The recommendations propose the establishment of a 
thoroughly democratic government. The Governor, under 
the direction of the Security Council, is to preserve the terri- 
tory’s integrity and independence and to preserve public 
order and the rights and freedoms of the inhabitants. His 
powers are delimited. 

A legislative assembly elected by the people through uni- 
versal suffrage without discrimination is to be established. 
It has wide powers. It elects the Council of Government 
and enjoys legislative authority. It may file protests with 
the Security Council against any act of the Governor. 

A system of independent courts is set up to administer jus- 
tice according to law. The French proposal sets up a plan 
which assures the people a free and independent govern- 
mental system under which Trieste and its people will be 
able to prosper and progress and develop. 

The United States delegation urges that the plenary con- 
ference adopt and forward to the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters the proposals of the commission as an expression of its 
own judgment and as a guide to the future work of the 
Ministers and the final drafting of the treaty of peace with 
Italy. 
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Proposed Constitution Should 
Not Be Approved 


NECESSARY REQUIREMENTS NOT FULFILLED 
By GENERAL CHARLES pve GAULLE, Former President of France 
Delivered at Epinal, France, September 29, 1946 


N the history of France, woven of the greatest glories 

and the greatest sorrows, the land of the Vosges has 

once again given to our country the homage of its 
courage and its sacrifices. No soil was tortured more cruelly 
No region suffered a greater propor‘ional loss 
and women deported by the enemy; from among 
your numbers 10,009 patriots were shot, more than 3,000 
unfortunates were driven from their homes, more than 80,- 
O00 lost their lives in the countless ba‘tles fought by our 
Forces of the Interior in the rear of the invader. If the 
people of the Vosges can claim the final honor of having 
given the glorious First French Army, the valiant Seventh 
American Army and the immortal columns of Leclerc a 
base from which to sweep on to the Rhine, then to the Dan- 
ube, they pa d dearly for it. 

It was for France alone that they bore the burden of 
their devotion and their heroic effor's. 
lrance alone that their children died. When the 
and the the fatherland are at 
stake, there is among all Frenchmen a fundamental soli- 


than yours. 


of men 


It was for France 


independence greatness of 


daritv, a common and indivis ble ground for the defense 
of which they have spilled in the course of long centuries 
ind only yesterday again, much blood and so many tears, 
that any pretense or boasting in connection with it would 
be sacr lege; only simple respect and humble love for France 
are pern ‘le here 

But just because, as sons and daughters of the same land, 


we share together its tribulations and its successes. we must 


heed all the more carefully the important lessons of these ex- 

\fter the terrible events we have just lived through, we 
under-tand better than ever the capital importance, for our 
country, as well as for our own destiny and that of our 
children, of the way in which our nation’s government is to 
nized. We can the effects which 
the competence or incompetence of the State must inevitably 
have upon our freedom, our work, our resources, Our power 
and our very lives. In short we know ‘what the strength 
or weakness of our institutions will mean today and in the 
future. 


be org gauge accurately 


But in these Vosges mountains wh'ch have always been 
and which remain one of the poles of our country, both 
trom tie point of view of its defense and of its work and 
prosperity, in these Vosges which have suffered so much, 
physically and normally from the 
rit n these V ) 


conducted 


weakness of previous re- 
zes where public affairs have always been 
ardor and these Vosges whiose 
hters are still inspired by the noble ideas of 


} 
Y, pe ple are 


W th reason, in 
SONS nd daug 
Jules Ferr thinking hard and seriously about 
the fate At this decisive moment for the 
future of our country, we could not have found a ¢'ty better 
qualified than Epinal to hear us. 
! 
at the same 
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of the Republic. 


The Republic was saved 
< time as our country, 

Throughout the war, while we strove with might and 
main—and history will tell what intrigues and difficulties 
in this task—to awaken, unite and set in motion 

1 


be set. us ! } 
the shat*ered forces of France and of t 


1e Empire, we based 
principle that the French people 


ourselves on the political 





alone had the right to choose their institutions and that once 
the liberation of the country was realized and victory was 
won, we would g've back to them intact their right to de- 
cide their own future. On the very day that we began our 
mission in the service of France, we assumed and proclaimed 
this obligation. ‘Thus we expressed our conviction, as strong 
as it was well considered, that in this conflict which for 
France represented ideologically the struggle between free- 
dom and totalitarianism, to betray our French ideal would 
have meant to deny France, in other words, to destroy our- 
selves. 

Finally, by fighting for all the rights of the nation, its 
internal as well as its external rights, we gave to our ac- 
tions and our authority a legitimate character, we safe- 
guarded for all Frenchmen the ground on which they could 
recover their national unity and put ourselves in a position 
to resist any a*tempts at foreign infringement with the proper 
firmness. We have fulfilled to the letter the obligation we 
assumed. 

As soon as it was possible, we called upon all Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen to vote, first for provisional municipal 
councils, then for general councils, and finally for the Na- 
tional Assembly to whch we turned over, immediately and 
without reserve, as we had always promised we would, the 
powers we had exercised during five fateful years. In the 
meantime we governed the country, summoning to our as- 
sistance men of every class and party. True, we governed 
with authority, because no*hing can be done otherwise, and 
we crushed relentlessly, although not without difficulty, or 
dssolved, one by one, all internal or external attempts to 
establish any power whatsoever outside that of the govern- 
ment of the Republic. And little by little the nation listened 
to us and followed us. Thus we saved the house and some 
of the furniture. Thus the country was able to recover 
intact the treasure of its sovereignty in relation to itselt 
and to others. That is why, may we say in passing, we have 
the utmost disdain for the ridiculous accusations, now being 
made in so many quarters, that we have dictatorial ambitions. 
These accusations are exactly the same as thore which after 
June 18, 1940 were heaped upon us, without overwhelm- 
ing us, by the enemy and his accomplices, by a mob of dis- 
gruntled plot*ers and by certain foreigners who attacked in 
our person the independence of France and the integrity of 
its rights. 

Thus, the Republic has been saved. It remains to re- 
build it. In this connection we have always told the nation 
exactly what we thought was essential to insure the public 
welfare, after the terrible lessons we have had and in the 
face of the severe obstacles we have still to conquer. We 
did this, convinced that our conception was in harmony 
with the profound sentiment of the people, even if their or- 
ganization into parties thwarted the expression of this senti- 
ment. We repeat today what we have always said in many 
forms and on many occasions. To us it seems necessary that 
the state should be democratic, that is, that each of the three 
powers of the State: the executive, the leg’slative and the 
judicial, should be a power, but one power alone, that its 
scope should be limited and separated from the others and 
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that it should have sole and full responsibility in its own 
domain. This will prevent that confusion in the powers 
of the State which lowers its dignity and paralyzes its efh- 
ciency. This will also establish a balance of the three powers 
that will prevent any one of them from destroying any other, 
a state of affairs wh'ch would lead first to anarchy and then 
to tyranny, be it of one man, a group of men, a party or a 
group of parties. To us it seems necessary that the chief of 
state should be one man, that is to say, that he should be 
chosen and elected really to represent France and the French 
Union, that it should be his task in our divided and threat- 
ened country to insure the regular functioning of our in- 
stitutions above all parties and to further the permanent 
interests of the nation without regard for any political con- 
tingencies. 

In order for the President of the Republic to fulfill such 
a role he must have the power to install the successive gov- 
ernments, to preside over their cabinet meetings and to sign 
their decree; he must be able to dissolve the assembly elected 
by direct suffrage whenever the absence of a coherent ma- 
jority makes it impossible for that body to play its normal 
part in legislation and to uyhold the administration. 

Finally, it is the President’s role to guaran‘ee, under any 
and all circumstances, the independence of France and the 
integrity of its territory and its signature. To us it seems 
necessary that the government of France be one, that is to 
say, a team of men united by the same ideas and convic- 
tions, gathered together for common action around one 
leader and under his direction, collectively responsible for 
their acts to the National Assembly, but really and neces- 
sarily un'ted in all that they do, in their successes and their 
mistakes, failing which there can be an executive figurehead, 
but not a government. To us it seems necessary that parlia- 
ment should be one, that is to say, that it should make the 
laws and control the government without governing, itself, 
either directly or through an intermediary. This 1s an es- 
sential point which obviously implies that the executive 
power is not derived from the legislative, even by a round- 
about road which would inev:tably be that of mutual in- 
fringements and political deals. 

Parliament should be composed of two chambers: one, 
with preponderant power, must be a National Assembly, 
elected by direct suffrage; the second should be a Council 
of the Republic, elected by the general and municipal coun- 
cils and complementing the first, principally by advancing 
those financial, administrative and local points of view 
that a purely political assembly has a fatal tendency to neg- 
lect. To us it seems necessary that jus’ice should be justice, 
that is to say, independent of all external influence, espe- 
cially, political influences. If, as seems proper and fitting, 
justice to be administered by a council of magistrates, then 
it seems to us indispensable that this council be closed to 
the pressure of parties. 

To us it seems necessary that the French Union should 
be a un‘on and should be French. that is to say, that those 
overseas peoples whose destiny is bound up with ours should 
have the opportunity to develop according to their own na- 
tional character and should take part in the adm nistration 
of their own affairs to whatever degree their social progress 
permits, that they should work with France in what con- 
cerns their own interests and that France should retain its 
leadership in those departmen’s of government which are 
common to all: foreign pol'cy, national defense, communi- 
cations and over-all economic policies. These conditions 
imply, on the one hand, local inst'tutons suited to each 
territory and, on the other hand, the following common in- 
stitutions: a council of states, assemblies of the French 
Union, a President of the French Union and ministers in 
charge of common interests. 


Since the work on the Constitution began the great voice 
of the people has made itself heard directly on two occasions 
and each time in the sense of what must be done. Once 
more the members of the Nat onal Constituent Assembly 
have finished their work and now it is time to judge it. For 
our part, we declare that in spite of certain improvements 
over their preceding effort, the proposed constitut on which 
was adopted last night by the Assembly does not seem to us 
satisfactory. We would not be surprised if many of those 
who voted for it, doubtless for reasons very foreign to the 
constitutional problem itself, were not at all satisfied w'th 
it, either. For today it is a strange characteristic of politi- 
cal life that important questions are not considered on the 
basis of their content and as they really present themselves, 
but from a point of view which people are pleased to call 
“tactical’’ and which sometimes leads them to abandon posi- 
tions they had sworn to defend. 

But we. who do not practice th’s obscure art and who 
thnk that for France nothing is more important than to re- 
store as quickly as possible the efficiency and the authority 
of the republican state, feel that the proposed constitution 
cannot be approved because it does not fulfill the necessary 
requirements. 

When it is apparent to everybody how gravely the state 
is compromised by the omnipotence and disunity of the 
various political parties, is it wise to arrange matters in such 
a fashion that they actually control without any counter- 
weivht all the powers of the Republic? 

When everybody realizes the unfortunate results of hav- 
ing the ministers depend upon the parties and even upon a 
problematical agreement among these bodies, is, it wise to 
perpetuate this system? How can the government be in- 
dependent if the executive power stems from the approval 
of the chief of government by the parties before that power 
is even constituted ? 

What will be its unity if each minister is responsible 
separately and on his own account to the National Assembly ? 
When everything points to the grave financial plight of the 
country is it wise to give to the National Assembly the 
power to initiate appropriations, to deprive the Council of 
the Republic of any opportunity to oppose these appropri- 
ations and to have that body elected in such a manner that 
it is only a second edition of the other assembly? When 
every cit'zen is aware of the importance to himself of the 
independence of the judiciary, is it wise to place the admin- 
istration of that branch in the hands of the Council, half of 
whose members will be elected by the parties? 

When recent events have aroused in our overseas terri- 
tories so many revolutionary currents that attract the in- 
trigues and ambitions of foreigners, is it wise to attach the 
institutions of the French Union to organs of state that 
have no real power? 

When our institutions must have as their basis the free 
choice of the ci izens, is it fair that these same citizens should 
not even be consulted as to how they wish to elect their 
deputies and that in the future they should be robbed of 
the right they demanded to decide all constitutional ques- 
tions by popular referendum ? 

Frankly, no. Such a cempromise does not seem to us a 
framework worthy of the Republic. After her frightful 
physical and moral wounds, the death and the exhaustion 
of her best sons, the swallowing up of half her national 
fortune, the ru'n of her budget, the hateful disunity created, 
as always, in the minds of her people by the national dis- 
asters. France can and must find her new political, economic, 
moral and social balance. But in order to attain it she must 
have a balanced state. In this hard and dangerous world 
where the ambitious unity of the Slavs is being realized willy- 
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nilly under the protection of a limitless power, a young 
America is automatically rising up as a counter-force, an 
America overflowing with riches and which has just dis- 
covered its own possibilities of military might. 

While Western Europe is ruined and torn, France and 
the French Union have no chance of safeguarding their in- 
dependence, their security and their rights, unless the state 
is capable of carrying in a consistent fashion its heavy and 
continuous responsibility. We can solve the tremendous 
problem of the present and the future: the living conditions 
of individuals and of families and, above all, of the under- 
privileged, the economic life of the country, the rehabilita- 
tion of our finances, the necessary social and family reforms, 
the organizations of the French Union, the national defense, 


the reorganization of the administration, the position and 
activity of France in the world—only under the leadership 
of a strong and just government. 


These convictions are our own. They are not those of 
any party, they are neither of the Right nor of the Left. 
They have only one object and that is to serve the country. 
They know it well, those men and women whose hearts and 
minds we have often had the honor and satisfaction of 
reaching when we asked them to join us in serving France. 
This time once more we feel sure that clarity and firmness 
which are always the supreme wisdom will triumph in the 
end, and will give to France the republican institutions of | 
its salvation and its rebirth. Long live the Republic. Long 
live France. ' 


Our “Achilles’ Heel” 


LOYAL AMERICANS MUST STAND UP AND BE COUNTED 
By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Delivered at the Annual Convention of the American Legion, San Francisco, Cal., September 30, 1946 


ACCEPT the Distinguished Service Medal of the 

American Legion on behalf of my associates in the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation who have made its 
achievements possible. Bulwarking the men and women of 
the FBI are the high hopes and expectations of the loyal 
Americans whom we serve. The American Legion is a great 
force for good in this nation. It exemplifies the traditions 
of our country and is living testimony to the spirit of Amer- 
ica. I am happy to be here today to thank you of the Ameri- 
can Legion for the great aid and assistance you have ren- 
dered the F BI over the years. 

The record of your achievements is now history. Today, 
there is a greater need than ever before for the American 
Legion and its stabilizing force. We of the FBI need your 
help now even more than during the war years if the battle 
for a safe and secure America is to be won. Our enemies 
are massing their forces on two main fronts. One is the 
criminal front. Crime is increasing daily; juvenile delin- 
quency is shocking; lawlessness is rampant. We are nearer 
to the days of gang control than we were a year after World 
War 1. Add to the forces that account for a serious crime 
every twenty seconds, day and night, the other encroaching 
enemy of America and we have a formidable foe. I refer 
to the growing menace of Communism in the United States. 

During the past five years, American Communists have 
made their deepest inroads upon our national life. In our 
vaunted tolerance for all peoples the Communist has found 
our “Achilles’ heel.” The.American Legion represents a 
force which holds within its power the ability to expose the 
hypocrisy and ruthlessness of this foreign “ism” which has 
crept into our national life—an “ism” built and supported 
by dishonor, deceit, tyranny and a deliberate policy of false- 
hood. 

It is a matter of self-preservation. The veteran who 
fought for America will be among the first to suffer if the 
Communists succeed in carrying out their diabolical plots 
to wreck the American way of life. The “divide and con- 
quer” tactics did not die with Hitler—they are being em- 
ployed with greater skill today by American Communists 
with their “boring from within” strategy. Their propa- 
ganda, skillfully designed and adroitly executed, has been 
projected into practically every phase of our national life. 





The fact that the Communist Party in the United States 
claims some 100,000 members has lulled many Americans 
into feeling of false complacency. I would not be concerned 
if we were dealing with only 100,000 Communists. The 
Communists themselves boast that for every Party member 
there are ten others ready to do the Party’s work. These 
include their satellites, their fellow-travelers and their so- 
called progressive and phony liberal allies. They have 
maneuvered themselves into positions where a few Com- 
munists control the destinies of hundreds who are either 
willing to be led or have been duped into obeying the dic- 
tates of others. 

The average American working man is loyal, patriotic and 
law-abiding. He wants security for his family and himself. 
But in some unions the rank and file find themselves be- 
tween a Communist pincers, manipulated by a few leaders 
who have hoodwinked and browbeaten them into a state of 
submission. Communist labor leaders have sparred for 
time in their labor deliberations to refer matters of policy to 
Communist Party headquarters for clearance. In fact, reso- 
lutions have been delayed pending such approval and con- 
templated strikes have been postponed until adequate Com- 
munist support and backing were available. 

The Communist influence has projected itself into so.ne 
newspapers, magazines, books, radio and the screen. Sorne 
churches, schools, colleges and even fraternal orders have 
been penetrated, not with the approval of the rark and file 
but in spite of them. I have been pleased to observe that 
the Communist attempts to penetrate the American Legion 
have met with failure. Eternal vigilance will continue to 
keep your ranks free of shifty, double-crossing Communist 
destructionists. 

We are rapidly reaching the time when loyal Americans 
must be willing to stand up and be counted. The Ameri- 
can Communist Party, despite its claims, is not truly a politi- 
cal party. The Communist Party in this country is not 
working for the general welfare of all our people—it is 
working against our people. It is not interested in provid- 
ing for the common defense. It has for its purpose the 
shackling of America and its conversion to the Godless, Com- 
munist way of life. lf it were a political party its adherents 
could be appealed to by reason. Instead, it is a system of 
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intrigue, actuated by fanaticism. It knows no rules of de- 
cency. Its unprincipled converts would sell America short 
if it would help their cause of furthering an alien way of 
life conceived in darkness and motivated by greed for power 
whose ultimate aim is the destruction of our cherished free- 
dom. Let us no longer be misled by their sly propaganda 
and false preachments on civil liberty. They want civil 
license to do as they please and, if they get control, liberty 
for Americans will be but a haunted memory. For those 
who seek to provoke prejudice and stir up the public mind 
to angry resentment against our form of government are a 
menace to the very powers of law and order which guar- 
antee and safeguard popular rights. 

We, of this generation, have faced two great menaces in 
America—Fascism and Communism. Both are material- 
istic; both are totalitarian; both are anti-religious; both are 
degrading and inhuman. In fact, they differ little except in 
name. Communism has bred Fascism and Fascism spawns 
Communism. Both are the antithesis of American belief in 
liberty and freedom. If the peoples of other countries want 
Communism, let them have it, but it has no place in America. 

The Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini brands of Fascism were 
met and defeated on the battlefield. All those who stand 
for the American way of life must arise and defeat Red 
Fascism in America by focusing upon it the spotlight of 




















public opinion and by building up barriers of common de- 
cency through which it cannot penetrate. 

Such a crusade cannot be spearheaded by any force more 
potent than the American Legion, composed as it is of 
America’s heroes who have proved their mettle in battle. 

The men and women who defeated the Nazi brand of 
Fascism with bullets can defeat the Red brand of Fascism 
by raising their voices in behalf of Democracy and by ex- 
posure and denunciation of every force which weakens 
America. 

The American Legion, ordained to bring together the 
veterans of World War I to perpetuate the associations 
made on foreign soil, is being expanded by the influx of 
veterans of World War II, who likewise fought that Amer- 
ica might live. To allow America to become infected with 
the malignant growth of Communism or to be infested by 
crime is a breach of our trust to those who gave their lives 
for American principles. 

Let us gird ourselves with the determination that those 
basic freedoms and spiritual ideals for which so many have 
sacrificed so much shall not be destroyed from within. 

Let us be steadfast for America, work and live for Amer- 
ica, and eternally be on guard to defend our Constitution 
and our way of life against the virulent poison of Com- 
munistic ideology. 


“The Unfinished Work” 


HOPE HAS TURNED TO CYNICISM 
By KENNETH McFARLAND, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas 
An Address Signaling the Opening of the 1946-47 School Year 
Delivered Over Radio Station WIBW, Topeka, Kansas, September 5, 1946 


tall man stood before a crowd of people who assem- 

bled to dedicate a new national cemetery. He spoke 
three minutes and his words will constitute a classic as long 
as language shall live. Those words have been memorized 
by millions of Americans. The first paragraph of that 
address is a single sentence and to most of us it is the most 
familiar statement in that deathless document: 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” 

The second paragraph, beginning with, “Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, , . .” cannot be quoted so 
accurately by so many, but is still well known. But it is 
from the third and last paragraph of that immortal utter- 
ance that I should like to lift a sentence this evening; a 
sentence that is one of the least familiar of the ten sentences 
that comprise the speech, but one that sounds a clarion 
call for us in 1946, just as it did to those who stood on that 
Pennsylvania hillside fourscore and three years ago. 

After pointing out that the new cemetery had already 
been dedicated, consecrated, and hallowed by the sacrifices 
of the dead—consecrated beyond human “power to add or 
detract’”—Abraham Lincoln said, “It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen, as a result of the global conflict 
that ended a year ago last month, ninety-six thousand Ameri- 
can boys are dead. In that ghastly carnival of destruction 
a million more Americans bled. Thirteen million Ameri- 
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can youth gave up from one to five years of their lives, and 
time is streamlined and irretrievable. We have saddled a 
debt of 300 billion dollars upon ourselves, our children, and 
our children’s children. 

Surely that is a price to pay! Surely after such an in- 
comprehensible sacrifice of blood and treasure we should, 
as Lincoln said at Gettysburg, highly resolve “that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom . . .” 
But what is the situation in America one year after the war? 

One who traveled about over the country a year ago this 
month, talking with taxi drivers, bell hops, policemen, busi- 
ness employees, and others who reflect the thinking of the 
man-on-the-street, found the conversation all to be along 
the same lines. The war was over, the boys would be 
coming home now, rationing would end. Truman was 
doing better than expected, we must resolutely work to- 
gether to build one world in which war would be outlawed 
and the principles of the Atlantic Charter would hold sway. 
The keynote a year ago was one of joyous relief that the 
bloodiest conflict in all history had ended in complete vic- 
tory over the enemy, and a feeling of faith that we had at 
last learned our lesson sufficiently well to outlaw war. There 
was confidence that an effective United Nations organization 
would be developed. 

But today, one year after, that buoyant faith has turned 
to cynicism. Hope in the United Nations is largely gone. 
The average American has already resigned himself to a 
future in which there will be at least two worlds instead 
of one. Having given up his hope for a better world, the 
average man has ceased to realize how terribly important it 
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is that we keep striving, and he has settled down to bicker- 
ing over a myriad of minor issues here on the domestic scene. 


THe SacririciaL Sprit Has Been REPLACED 
BY Sevr-INTEREST 


Within the past six weeks my professional duties have 
taken me to both coasts and the Great Lakes region. Care- 
fully gathered samples of public opinion leave one almost 
heart sick over the tremendous change in attitude which has 
come over our people during the past year. The talk is 
almost entirely of a selfish nature. Each group complains 
because it thinks others are making more money with less 
effort. Various means of livelihood are increasingly referred 
to as “rackets.”” New scandals in war profiteering add to 
the cynical discontent. I, 

Although wages are the highest on record, production per 
man hour has hit a new low. Prices and wages play a 
foolish game of leap frog. In the midst of our greatest 
manpower shortage, relief rolls grow longer and unemploy- 
ment payments mount. One mllion seven hundred thou- 
sand veterans have joined the “52-20 Club” and prefer to 
draw $20 per week for fifty-two weeks rather than take 
regular employment. General Bradley warns that the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ benefits threatens to become a 
national scandal, and at the same time justly condemns the 
country for its pitiless indifference toward the disabled vet- 
eran. 

‘There is a strange fear and insecurity in America today. 
The people fear that in winning the war we introduced a 
new power in‘o the world which may in turn engulf us. 
As James Reston says in a recent article, 

“Among the reflective people of the country, among the 
leaders of the communities and those who asnire to political 
office, fear for the security of America and doubt about the 
ability of America to solve its own problems seem stronger 
today than ever in memory. 

“It is an astonishing fact, but after an unprecedented war 
in which the enemies on the field of battle were entirely 
defeated, the people seem to feel less secure than they did 
before they were attacked, or even when the tide of war 
was running strongest against them.” 

In this year that has passed since the ending of the war 
we have found we cannct immediately shut off the hates 
that were generated during the struggle. Racial tensions 
have burst into open flame. Minority groups are being 
terrorized by hoodlums who seek only personal gain from 
such persecution. There is unprecedented confusion in our 
political life. Special interest groups raise slush funds to 
purge congressmen who failed to support their particular 
legislative programs. Many politicians totally forget the 
sacred obligation of public office holding and appeal to the 
basest motives to win re-election. Yes, America has retro- 
gressed to a dangerous degree in the 387 days since General 
MacArthur proclaimed to the world that Japan had sur- 
rendered unconditionally. We have lost the faith that won 
the fight just when we needed it most to win the peace. 
We have demobilized our patriotism far too soon. 


As Joseph Auslander says in his “Memo for V-J Day,” 
If you must weep this day, weep for zeal that is jaded, 
lor hope grown cynical, for the fine passion, 

That fired our souls when the young men paraded, 
For faith that has gone out of fashion. 


Weep not for youth who went erect and splendid 
Into the teeth of hell and took its doom: 

Weep on!y that such gallant strength has ended 

In talk and tedium. 


THERE 1s A NEw AND DANGEROUS ELEMENT 
IN Tuts Post-War PEriop 


Much of the chaos that seems to be pulling America apart 
is the natural backwash of war. Anyone who has read 
from the pages of our history knows we had similar dis- 
illus‘onment, disappointment, and despair in 1849, and 1865, 
and in 1918. Norwood Brigance points out that following 
every war there has been a tendency to transfer our hatred 
to groups within our midst, that all post-war pericds are 
charac’erized by a moral let-down, and that following a war 
we frequently tend to ourselves adopt some of the same char- 
acteristics we sought to crush in the enemy. 

Yes, a certain amount of our present economic, political, 
social and moral confusion represents a more or less natural 
reaction from which we should recover in the normal course 
of events. But there is one new and terribly dangerous 
factor in the situation this time. Today there is a power- 
fully organized force that is working unceasingly to pro- 
long the confusion. This is the first post-war period in 
which we have had to contend with a highly organi-ed effort 
to prevent recovery. We are fools unless we awaken to the 
fact that a great campaign is being carried on in America 
today to perpetuate chaos, and that campaign is being di- 
rected from abroad by a force that wants democracy to fail. 
This highly organized and well financed power reaches into 
key positions in numerous organizations and_ publications, 
institutions of learning, and into the government itself. 
There is the new, the unprecedented, and by far the most 
dangerous element in the clashing cross currents which tor- 
ment our times. 


THe SAME Force THAT PERPETUATES CONFUSION AT 
HoME Is BLocKING THE PEACE CONFERENCE ABROAD 


The identical force which is spreading the gospel of 
despair and dissension in America today is almost solely 
responsible for the black cloud that obscures the sunshine of 
peace on the international horizon. Out in Salt Lake City 
on the twelfth day of last month, America’s only living Ex- 
President, Herbert Clark Hoover, said, 

‘The dominant note in the world today is not one of hope 
and confidence, but rather one of fear and frustration... 
Far from freedom having been expanded in this war, it has 
been shrunk to far fewer nations than a quarter of a century 
ago... and it is Russia that blocks the almost universal 
desire for peace.” 

It is Russia, Hoover said, that is deliberately stalling the 
peace conference while it communizes Eastern Europe and 
exploits its economic resources. Whether we agree with 
Mr. Hoover or not, it can scarcely be gainsaid that beh'nd 
the iron curtain which Russia has drawn across Europe lie 
eleven nations that were formerly independent—and that 
represents more countries than Hitler ever ccnquered. Yes, 
we cannot deny that the beautiful blue Danube, which 
turned brown when Hitler’s legions marched in, has now 
turned to red. 

No doubt the vast population of Russia yearns for peace 
as ardently as we do. Yet between that great people and 
ourselves stands the Russian government. That govern- 
ment consists of a group of revolutionaries who are deter- 
mined that no other Russian government shall come to power 
the same way they did. Skilled in the school cf sabotage 
and intrigue, that government stands today as an absolute 
dictatorship, wielding the power of Russia in world councils, 
and withholding the knowledge of the world from its own 
people. 

So ominous is the threat of this new and unpredictable 
world power that the average man has all but abandoned 
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On the seventeenth 


his high hopes for permanent peace. 
day of last month a great national and confidential news 
service emanating out of Washington to the businessmen of 
America flatly stated, “There is no doubt that Russia has 


succeeded Germany as the world bully . . . Ultimate break 
and ultimate war are considered here to be probable.” 


THE OPENING oF ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR IS AN OPpor- 
TUNITY TO “REDEDICATE OURSELVES TO THE 
UNFINISHED Work” 

It is in such a world and such a time that September 
comes again, and the miracle of the great American s-hool 
system once more unfolds before eyes that have grown tired 
of searching for light. As millions of bright eyed young- 
sters put their books under their arms and trudge to school 
each September the world never fails to take on renewed 
hope. There is a dawn of a better day in the faces of the 
children and it simply will not be denied. Let us use this 
occasicn and this inspiration to arouse ourselves from aim- 
less lethargy and “to rededicate ourselves to the unfinished 
work.” These children must have a future. We cannot 
deny them. We must build a better world. We cannot fail. 

To what specific ends shall these high resolves be directed ? 
Briefly, the goals are these: 

First, let us make democracy work. As John Fischer so 
well states in his “Scared Men in the Kremlin,” it is not 
the Red army but the communistic idea that we must over- 
come. This can be done only by demonstrating conclusively 
to the world that it is democracy, and not the regimented 
society of Russia, that can best eliminate unemployment, 
avoid depressions, and develop a world in which war can- 
not survive. We must unite behind this goal and demon- 
strate by actual practice the limitless power and possibilities 
of the democratic way of life. 

Se-ondly, our leadership must constantly call forth our 
best instead of so frequently appealing to our worst. Our 
political leaders must have faith in an aroused and properly 
led America. Not once in our history have our people 





betrayed or forsaken a great leader who held out a great 
ideal and based his plea upon moral grounds. Our leaders 
must return to that great premise and be done with appeals 
to greed, selfishness, group interest, and class hatred. 

Third, we must rededicate ourselves to the determination 
that we shall not be pushed around by any dictatorship, that 
we shall not compromise with the immortal democratic prin- 
ciple of the dignity and freedom of the individual citizen 
everywhere. 

And finally, we must not grow faint in our efforts to out- 
law war. The alternative is death. As the Baruch Report 
declares, “The choice is between the quick and the dead.” 
Harold Fey put it well when he said that after every war 
the nations have put their trust in weapons which have but 
compounded their jeopardy. Now God has grown weary of 
the age old cycle. Lifting the lid on the atom, God has at 
last said to the world, ‘Choose life, or choose death, but 
choose!” 

We, the living, must rededicate ourselves to the unfin- 
ished work. 


As Auslander says in his prayer, , 


Lord, in a world where still the saber rattles 
Over the graves of our heroic dead, 

Help us hold fast that hope, Lord God of battles, 
For which they fought and bled. 


As the children go to school again .. . 
Help us keep bright our passion for the truth, 
Pride in our land. our people, and our story 
That flashes on the forehead of our youth 
Plumed with immortal glory. 


Yes, as the children go to school again let us resolve anew 
to keep faith with our high ideals and traditions . . . 
Lord, never let our spacious enterprise 
Restrict or tarnish as our spirit narrows. 
Keep alive the vision of the eagle in our eyes, 
Don’t let us brawl for crumbs like sparrows! 


“What Soviet Russia Is Doing in 


Southeastern Europe” 


THE GOVERNMENTS ARE ALL RUSSIAN 
By REUBEN H. MARKHAM, Foreign Correspondent, Christian Science Monitor 
Former Deputy Director, Office of War Information in the Balkans 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., September 30, 1946 


MERICAN friends in Detroit: I am very appreciative 

of this privilege and honor of meeting with you to 

tell you of what I have seen in Southeast Europe, 

and I am very happy to make my remarks against the fine 

and balanced background of the introductory remarks made 
by the preceding speaker. 

I should like at the beginning, in view of what I am go- 
ing to say to point out that I am in no respect Anti-Russian 
or Anti-Slav. Thirty-five years ago next February I went 
with my wife to Bulgaria as a missionary of the Congrega- 
tional Church. Ever since I have worked with the Slavs 
and much of that t'me I have lived among Slavs. 

I have three ch'Idren all of whom were born in Bulgaria, 
and for years they spoke a Slav language as fluently as their 
own mother tongue of America. My twin daughters went 





to a Russian school. We all became closely attached to the 
Russian people. 

I have mentioned this fact in order to prevent you from 
ge*ting the impress‘on that I have ever been or am an anti- 
Slav or anti-Russian crusader. 

Nor would I wish you to feel that I am an alarmist or 
that I am in the least degree a warmonger. 

Being an American who, when he finished his education, 
went to a foreign field to help common people, mostly work- 
ers and peasants, be'ng the correspondent for twenty years 
of one of the sanest and most balanced and most peace-loving 
papers in all the world, I have no desire except for peace. 

However, being one of the few Americans who for more 
than three decades has had an opportunity to know what 
Russians and what Communists have been trying to do, 
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and are doing in Eastern Europe, and having had an oppor- 
tunity for ten months to travel around daily and nightly 
behind the ‘Iron Curtain,” visiting town and village, spend- 
ing much time in the homes of Bulgarians and Hungarians 
and Roumanians and others, I would consider myself lax, 
unpatriotic and negligent of my duty if I did not tell you 
what is going on, even though it is rather startling and 
rather alarming. 

As an example of what Russia is doing in Southeast Eu- 
rope, let me give you at the very beginning a fleeting descrip- 
tion of how I myself was kicked out of the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

I was working at the moment in Roumania, and was 
situated in the capitol, Bucharest, from which I constantly 
traveled in all directions to see the people, and to attend 
political meetings, both governmental and oppositional. 

My dispatches, which were published in the Christian 
Science Monitor, were often sent back to Roumania over 
the shortwave broadcasting system, controlled and run by 
the U. S. Information Service, the former Office of War 
Information. 

Through these broadcasts the Roumanians and Russians 
knew what I was writing. In addition, their own secret 
police saw every dispatch. 

One day a Russian general called me to his office. 
Naturally I went. He had not informed the Ameri- 
can general who was the head of the U. S. Military Mission, 
and he had not informed Mr. Berry, who was the head of 
the American Political Mission, with the status of minister. 

We have in Roumania, allegedly and in theory, an Inter- 
Allied Control Commission, and almost every measure taken 
by the Russians in Roumania is done in the name of the 
Inter-Allied Control Commission. But when the Russians 
decided to kick out an American correspondent they did 
not so much as observe the courtesy of informing General 
Schuyler, the chief American representative on that Com- 
mission. 

I went direct to the Russian general. He had on his desk 
a large, thick file of reports of the secret police both Russian 
and Roumanian, and he read me an official decision of the 
Red Army, that I must leave Roumania within five days. 
The chief reason was that I had allegedly taken part in polit- 
ical meetings, although I never took part in any Roumanian 
political meeting anywhere at any time. I never made a 
speech of any kind, not even of five words, never even said 
Hello at any such meeting. 

Then as the deadline drew near, the Russian turned me 
over to the care of our American Military Mission, and I 
was escorted to the border under arms. The Americans 
guaranteed to the Russians that they would see I got out 
of the country. 

I have described this rather insignificant case in order 
that you may have a clear example of how Russians work 
in Roumania, not only regardless of the Roumanians, but 
utterly regardless of their American allies in the Inter- 
Allied Control Commission, even in connection with a mat- 
ter affecting an American. 

From my observations over a long period, from my close 
contacts with Communists not only as an observer but as 
a friena, a fellow-teacher and a fellow-journalist and espe- 
cially from my experiences during most of the last year, I 
wish to say that Russia is carrying out a well-conceived and 
well-organized policy of Imperial Communism devoted to 
the promotion of Russian expansion and Soviet domination. 
That is a broad statement, but everything I saw revealed 
the working of Imperial Communism. 

Every American in the world, and everyone of vou here 
knows the terrific force of National Socialism (Nazism). 





You know what happened when the dictator, Adolf Hitler, 
succeeded in uniting German Nationalism, backed by the 
German Empire, with social yearnings and strivings. When 
those two currents blended into one, Hitler had a force that 
almost gained domination of the world. However, Im- 
perialistic or National Communism is an even more menacing 
force, because Russian Imperialism is backed by a larger, 
more extensive empire, and because Communism is a far 
better organized, far more widely spread, far more fanatical 
and ruthless force than were the vague, socialistic yearn- 
ings fostered by Adolf Hitler. 

America faces an expansive, conquering crusade of Im- 
perial Russian Communism. What has this force done in 
Southeast Europe? 

In the first place, as I saw it—and this can be verified 
from any source, it is beyond dispute—Russia imposed prac- 
tically every government now functioning in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Some Americans say those are Russian-supported 
governments, Russian-led governments, Russian-favored 
governments. 

My American friends, in almost every single case they 
are Russian-created governments. Take Roumania as an 
example. Although the Prime Minister, and some of the 
members of his cabinet are not Communists, all are under 
Communist domination, and all were placed in power by 
Russia. 

This government was formed in Bucharest on March 6, 
1945, as the Red Army occupied the country. At that mo- 
ment, only Russian soldiers were in the Roumanian capital, 
Bucharest. A crowd led by Russian-trained Roumanian 
Communists milled about the Royal Palace, shouting for 
action and Mr. Stalin’s personal emissary, Andrei Vishinsky, 
was in the Palace—having flown from Russia. Taking ad- 
vantage of that pressure he peremptorily, dictatorially de- 
manded that little King Mihai within twenty-four hours 
dismiss the old government and appoint the ministers that 
Vishinsky named by name. 

Subject to such force and utterly defenseless, the king 
within the demanded period appointed Vishinsky’s govern- 
ment and it is still in power. 

The government of Roumania is a Russian government, 
placed in power by Russia, maintained by Russia and serv- 
ing Russia. 

The government in Bulgaria was placed in power on 
the 9th day of September, 1944, after the Red Army, sub- 
sequent to a declaration of war by Soviet Russia upon Bul- 
garia had entered Bulgaria. As the Red Army moved to- 
wards Sofia, occupying all the land, a group of men in the 
Soviet Legation in Sofia imposed a Communist-dominated 
cabinet, which has been maintained to this day. Indeed, it 
is stronger now than ever. Thus Bulgaria is controlled by 
a Russian-appointed, Russian-directed government serving 
Russia. 

The government of Poland was made not in Poland, but 
in Russia and came into Poland with the Red Army. 

It is unnecessary to remind any American how the gov- 
ernment of Yugoslavia was created, and how Tito and his 
forces moved into Belgrade with the Red Army. The gov- 
ernment was given strength and stability as the Red Army 
occupied Yugoslavia, and was not able to exercise any au- 
thority over the western part of the country until the Red 
Army and the Allies, and not Tito, had finished freeing 
the rest of Yugoslavia. 

The government of Albania, under the dictator, Enver 
Hoxha, is the creation of Soviet Russia and of the Red Army 
moving through the Balkans westward to the Adriatic. 
Enver Hoxha’s Albanian government is unreservedly in the 
service of Russia. 
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Russia tried the same thing in Greece through its Com- 
munists there, but did not succeed. However, every day 
and every night, it is continuing its efforts to secure domina- 
tion over Greece. 

Therefore, the countries in almost all Eastern Europe 
and every one in Southeast Europe, except Greece, are in 
the control of governments which are nothing more than 
agents of Soviet Russia, serving Soviet Russia in its efforts 
towards imperialistic expansion. 

How do those governments work and what do they do? 

In the first place, those governments pretend to work in 
the name of democratic coalitions. I personally, with all 
my heart, wish that every loyal and true American would 
try to understand what those so-called democratic peoples’ 
coalitions are in Eastern Europe, especially in the Balkans. 

Many Americans, indeed many very good and conscien- 
tious Americans—including a fairly large number of Protes- 
tant preachers, professors, writers, journalists, editors have 
felt that throughout the Balkans the common people were 
rising up as they rose up here in 1776, that they are passing 
through their revolution with their George Washingtons 
and Thomas Jeffersons, that the common people in those 
countries have thrown off feudalistic, fascistic, royalistic 
yokes, have seized power and have established governments 
of the people, by the people and for the people. 

Not a few Americans have been inspired by what they 
thought they saw in Eastern and Southeastern Europe. From 
my intimate observations in almost all of those places, and 
through constant contact with the people in these so-called 
democratic fronts, I want to say with all emphasis that they 
are fakes, that such fronts in reality do not exist, that those 
so-called “coalitions” at this time, Autumn 1946, are ex- 
clusively instruments of the Communist Party, and of 
Russia. 

Those fronts are called “The National Liberation Front” 
in Greece; “The National Liberation Front” in Albania; 
“The National Liberation Front” in Yugoslavia; ‘The 
Fatherland Front” in Bulgaria; “The National Democratic 
Front” in Roumania; “The Peoples’ Council” in Poland, 
and such names. 

It is true that during the war the Partisans, meaning 
Communist fighters, were supported by fairly numerous 
groups of non-Communist men and women who were so 
outraged at Nazism and Fascism, and especially at the oc- 
cupation of their lands by Italians and Germans, that they 
threw aside all considerations of safety, assumed every risk, 
went to the mountains, and joined with the Communist 
leaders to drive out the occupiers. 

At that moment these fronts contained a larger non- 
communist than Communist element, but they were led by 
Communists. The activity of the Fronts was part of a care- 
fully worked-out Communist plan. The Fronts were cre- 
ated as instruments for establishing Communist dictator- 
ships. 

Partisans were fairly active in Bulgaria, some coming 
from Russia. Partisans, also became very numerous in 
Greece. We know the history of the Partisans in Yugo- 
slavia. They sprang up also in Albania. 

From the beginning of their activity, in all these lands, 
and especially during 1943 and 1944, their main object was 
not to fight Germans, and not to fight Italians, but to get 
control of the armies and administrative forces. It was to 
build up an organization that would be able—when the 
Germans were driven out—to take control of those coun- 
tries. 

That was the plan. And that plan, in each case except- 
ing Greece (thanks to British intervention, on the invitation 
of the Greek government) was carried out by the Commu- 





nists, the leaders of which came from Russia, being brought 
in many cases by Russian submarines and airplanes. 

The Communists used the underground Partisan move- 
ment to gain control of each Balkan and Eastern European 
country. 

As an example of what these so-called democratic coali- 
tions really are, let us take Bulgaria. I would like to show 
as vividly and clearly and simply as possible how much of 
a phony and a sham these Fronts are. 

In Bulgaria, as in every case, the Front followed a regular 
pattern, which came from Moscow. There were four groups 
of participants. There are almost always four groups, some- 
times five groups as follows: The Communist Party; the 
Socialist Party; the Agrarian or Peasant Party; and then 
some city group, some bourgeois party, which may be called 
“Radicals,” or “Liberals.” 

In Bulgaria the bourgeois party was called “Zveno,” it 
was a very small city group, in reality a military league. 
The peasants and Socialists went into the Front very con- 
scientiously. They hated the old pro-Nazi, pro-Fascist re- 
gimes. They despised the German occupation of Bulgaria. 
They wanted to join the Allies, fight on the side of the 
Allies, and to cooperate with the Allies in peace. 

The Bulgarians and Slavs felt closely attached to Russia; 
most Bulgars also felt the inspiration of American and 
British democracy. Bulgarians have a high opinion of Amer- 
ica. Thus the Peasant Party worked with the Communists 
on this common front. They hoped it would be for de- 
mocracy. 

Now what happened to the Peasant Party? ‘The chief 
leader of the Peasant Party was named Dr. George M. 
Dimitroff. He was an acquaintance of mine for many years. 
I knew him in Bulgaria before the war; I saw him during 
the war when he was working for us. I met him after the 
war in Sofia, and I have recently seem him in America, to 
which he fled. 

George Dimitroff is one of the most unblemished types 
of radical, aggressive, crusading democrats. His mistakes 
are in the way of radicalism. In no sense is he a reactionary. 
Never under any circumstances for one day has he ever co- 
operated or worked with the Nazis or Fascists. 

He has been condemned to death or long prison terms 
three times by Fascists and pro-Nazis. 

When I first met Dr. George M. Dimitroff more than 
fifteen years ago he was lying on a bed in his own house 
because he had been terribly beaten up by the Fascistically 
inclined police. 

That is symbolic of Dimitroff. He always suffered from 
autocrats. At the beginning of the war, as Germans entered 
Bulgaria, he fled, escaping through the kitchen window 
after the Fascist police had entered the front door of his 
house. He escaped to Yugoslavia, then went to the Middle 
East, and during the whole course of the war, endangering 
the safety of his peasant father and peasant mother, and 
his wife, he worked on our side with all the energy and 
devotion he had. 

I believe no American soldier or officer has more consci- 
entiously worked for the American cause and the; Allied 
cause than Dr. George M. Dimitroff. 

After the new government was formed in 1944, he re- 
turned to Bulgaria, through Istanbul to Sofia, in order to 
work with the Communists for a new Bulgaria. 

Having had great experience there and being more ob- 
jective than Dimitroff, since I was not a Bulgarian, I warned 
him of the terrible fate awaiting him. He said, “I will take 
all risks. I am a Bulgarian and a leader of the peasants. 
I will go back to help my nation, which is a peasant nation.” 

Before Dimitroff had been there one month the Commu- 
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nists tried to suppress all his activity even though he was 
most loyal to the Communists, and to Russia. They did it 
because he insisted that parallel with the Communistic ac- 
tivity there should be a peasant activity. 

Then within a short time the Communists arranged by 
a phony ‘Peasant Congress” to have him kicked out of the 
Peasant Party, and his friends kicked out of the Cabinet. 
He was then arrested and kept in his own home for a while, 
in which his wife also was held. 

Around the house were secret police as well as regular 
police, state police, and gendarmes. Also inside the house 
there were police. During a change of the guards, at a 
very favorable moment, he slipped out the window, slid 
down a pipe running to the eaves, got away and reached the 
home of the head of the American M ssion. 

The head of the American Mission is Maynard Barnes, 
one of the bravest and best representatives of America any 
place in the world, especially in Eastern Europe. Maynard 
Barnes. in spite of the danver and the lack of authorization 
from Washington, took in Dr. George Dimitroff and cabled 
for instructions. 

Not only did the Bulgarian police surround the house 
of the American, but the Red Army surrounded it also 
and demanded that Barnes give up Dr. Dimitroff. The 
Peasant Leader’s secretary was arrested, taken to the police 
station and tortured to death. Though a woman, she was 
tortured to death! The Communist Party carried out that 
torture. : 

One of the persons responsible for it visited America last 
week as representative of the Bulgarian government. 

The Communist Party said that this secretary, Mara 
Racheva, committed suicide but that is not true. Thanks 
to ou‘side intervention, the details of which I am not free 
to give, the corpse of this murdered woman was examined 
by a number of doctors. They made out an almost in- 
cred ble list of the tortures to which she had been subjected, 
causing her death. 

Dimitroff’s wife was also arrested, taken to the police 
station and subjected to tortures, but she did not die. Due to 
outside intervention she was eventually freed. 

Because of American action, Dimitroff left the country 
and at this moment is in America. If anyone should doubt 
my story he can see the scars still borne by his wife from 
that torture. 

This is an example of the so-called democratic coalition 
which the Communists dominated and which they used ex- 
clusively as their instruments serving Russian interests. 

Another example is the treatment of the Bulgarian Social- 
ists. In a similar manner, they were forced out of the coali- 
tion and the Communists set up their own phony Socialist 
Party, terrorizing, oppressing, arresting former Socialist 
mer bers of the coalition. 

About six weeks ago they sent to jail for seven years the 
seventy-two year old Socialist leader, Krustu  Pastonhoff. 
Why was he condemned? Had he committed any act of 
violence against the Communists? No! He had merely 
written that the Communists are dominating the Bulgarian 
Army, and handing the Bulgarian Army over to Soviet Russia. 

That is all he.wrote and for that he was sent to jail for 
seven years. He will stay there until he is seventy-nine, if 
something worse doesn’t happen to him in the meantime. 

The little Zveno group was left, but now that has been 
almost completely purged. Every independent member of 
the group has been purged. The Communists got the Zveno 
War Minister fired, who helped bring about the change on 
the 9th of September for the Communists. 

The Communists did not seize power on September 9th 
by their own efforts. The Red Army and Zveno gave them 





power. Now the War Minister from this group has been 
removed, and the Army placed exclusively in the hands of 
Communists. 

I think it would be impossible to concieve of any more 
conclusive and dramatic proof that these so-called peoples’ 
coalitions are nothing whatsoever except Communist instru- 
ments in the service of Russia. It is not necessary to go 
further, for example, to talk about the National Libera- 
tion Front in Yugoslavia, or the National Democratic Front 
in Roumania. 

However, I should like to recommend that you read, 
regarding Yugoslavia, an observer of extraordinary value. 
His name is Bogdan Raditsa. He has had two articles in 
the New Republic, and he has had one in the last issue of 
the Reader's Digest. 

I have known him for many years, and have found that 
in most cases he tended to be sincerely democratic. 1 knew 
him before the war in Yugoslavia, during the war in Amer- 
ica, and I have seen him during the last few days. 

In America, during the war, Raditsa worked for Tito. 
He returned to Yugoslavia two years ago as a high func- 
tionary in Tito’s government, because he bel eved Tito 
headed a democratic uprising. He had a chance to study the 
situation on the spot for a year and saw he had been de- 
ceived. By a clever ruse he got away, and he now describes 
what he saw. 

What he saw is that Tito had placed Yugoslavia com- 
pletely under h’s dictatorial control, and that the National 
Liberation Front, composed of “wide democratic elements,” 
is exclusively a Communist organization, and a Communist 
instrument. 

Inasmuch as it is demonstrated by every act over there 
that the Communists deceptively work through sham or- 
ganizations to fool the people, and fool the Americans too, 
we see that lies and deceit are a major instrument of the 
Communists in serving Russia. 

We may now ask what specifically they are doing in the 
state institutions and private social institutions. The answer 
is sweeping. As I have observed, they have seized every 
state institution, and in most countries they have succeeded 
in placing their hands upon most social and private soc ety. 

For example, they control the courts, which are certainly 
the basis of all freedom and decent government. Justice is 
the basis of any attempt at democracy. 

The courts in every Balkan land, except Greece where 
the Russians have not obtained control, are a branch, a de- 
partment, a function of the local Communist parties. The 
Communist parties locally and nationally set up people’s 
courts which are self-appointed, operate according to a newly 
made law and are aimed chiefly to do away with the rivals 
of the Communist Party. 

In Bulgaria alone according to official statistics these self- 
appointed Communist-formed and Communist-directed 
people’s courts executed about three thousand people. And 
I assure you from very careful observation, from the testi- 
mony of many widows, the number of people the Commu- 
nists actually killed was four times that many, unofficially. 

In other words, justice is a vehicle of the Communists. 
It is ruthless in serving the Communist party and Soviet 
Russia. 

In Bulgaria the police Minister is a Communist. -In 
Yugoslavia all the ministers are Communists. In Roumania 
the police minister is a Communist. In Poland the chief of 
the secret police is a Communist. The chief of the polit’cal 
police in Hungary is a Communist. In the Balkans the 
national gendarmerie, the local police, and the secret police, 
backed by the Russian secret police, work as a branch of 
the Communist party in the service of Russia. 
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Then as you go from the courts and the police you come 


to the army. The army in Albania, Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia has already been turned completely and unreservedly 
into a Red Army, serving as part of the Russian Red 
Army. The process is not yet qu te complete in Roumania. 

You all heard about the long struggle between Tito and 
M-hailovitch. One of the main aims of Tito in this strug- 
gle was to seize the Nat‘onal Yugoslav Army. Miha lo- 
vitch represented the Yugoslavian Army. Tito crushed that 
army, and set up his own army which, in effect and by oper- 
ation, is a part of the Red Army. 

In Poland, Red Army officers and under-officers are actu- 
ally serving in the Pol'ssh Army. In Roumania the Army 
is led by Roumanians who have been trained in Russia and 
came back as Russian agents. 

In Bulgaria the Army is conducted by Communist Bul- 
garians who not only have been trained in Russia, but for 
years were officers in the Russian Red Army. Passing from 
those institutions we come to the press, the radio, the schools, 
women’s societies, sport societies, tour ng societies, children’s 
organizations, all of which are in Communist hands. You, 
yourself. can make up the whole list. You can picture the 
gamut of life there as it affects every activity of every man 
and woman. 

You can imagine your own home, one house on a city 
block. You can picture your I'ttle apartment, one apart- 
ment in a great building. Your block is under the control 
of a Communist supervisor. The bg building in which your 
little apartment is situated is under the daily and nightly 
control of a Communist supervisor. Communis‘s control 
your whole life. They make you go out on a parade, and 
against every ‘nclination of your heart and soul—and mind 
too—they make you shout “Long live the Fatherland Front,” 
meaning “Long live Communism.” 

Under the Bulgarian regime, you do as you are told on 
pain of losing your life or your job, or being sent to jail, or 
not having any food. Those statements are general, but 
every one of them, by my own observation and by the ob- 
servations of another journalistic colleague here in this room 
(who has been in Bulgaria and observed it all)—could be 
subs‘antiated by an abundance of tragic personal facts. 

The very manner in which the Commun‘st government of 
Bulgaria took over the women’s organization, the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was one of the sensational 
and dramatic crimes of the last five years. 

In America we have the National Federat‘on of Women’s 
Clubs. The president lives in New Hampshire. You might 
try to imagine America under the control of our Commu- 
nist party, backed by Russ'a. Our Communist party in 
America is fully as large, proportionately, as the Roumanian 
Communist party. In Bulgaria the Communist party is 
slightly larger. 


Capital and Labor 





You might imagine Mr. Foster, the leading Communist, 
sending some of his secret police to New Hampshire to 
seize Mrs. Dickinson, who is the National Federation of 
Women’s Club president, and putting her in jail, then 
taking her books and funds and keys, and immediately bring- 
ing under unreserved Communist control the whole setup of 
women’s clubs of America. 

Then after that you might imagine the Communists not 
free'ng Mrs. D'ckinson, but sending her off into exile to 
some tiny desert village in Idaho or Utah. That is what 
happened to a Bulgarian friend of my family, who was 
president of the Bulgarian Women’s Clubs. 

The Communists in all Balkan lands, work'ng under the 
Russians as agents of the Russians, led in every case by 
people who come from Russia, have the Balkan peoples 
under their control and are moving out to further Russian 
domination in that part of the world. 

The question remains, what can America do? Well, my 
prayer, my hope is that, in the first place, America sees and 
recognizes the truth. 

On this very day, from Korea in the Far East, through 
Manchuria and China and India and Persia, through north- 
ern Greece to Trieste, through Austria, Germany and 
France to America, over that gigantic front, Russia is carry- 
ing out through Imperial Communism its crusade for a 
dominant position in the world for weakening and destroy- 
ing the British Empire, and for fomenting revolution in 
America. 

Let’s recognize that fact. Then let’s back up our govern- 
ment in its present strong policy of resisting Soviet expan- 
sion. Let us strengthen the American army. Let us back 
the American government unreservedly and when the 
moment comes give it enough force for a showdown. Let us 
enable America to say to Imperialistic Communism: 

“You have got to get out of Austria, as we also will get 
out. You have got to leave Hungary, as our little force will 
also leave Hungary. You have got to evacuate Bulgaria as 
England evacuates Greece. You have got to cease your ef- 
forts to seize the Dardanelles and split Persia, and bring 
chaos to India.” 

Then let us work together in the United Nations for 
world peace. It we back up our government to that end, 
we may avert war and have years of comparative peace. 

If we don’t, we will certainly have war with Russia as it 
overruns a large part of the world. 

I wish you men here in Detroit could feel that America, 
in the eyes of millions of almost desperate people under. the 
shadow of Russian Communistic autocracy is almost the only 
hope of the world, and ‘hat millions of people pray that 
America, saving itself, will save the world. 

I believe America will. 

Thank you. 


are Natural Allies 


ENEMIES WITHIN RANKS OF LABOR 
By MOST REV. BERNARD J. SHEIL, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop, Chicago, III. 


Delivered before the Foreman’s Association of America, Chicago, Illinois, September 27, 1946 


HERE is throughout the world today a great fear of 
communism. No matter where you may travel, no 
matter with whom you speak, inevitably you will hear 
discussions on the advances of communism in this part of 
the world or the possibilities of communistic success in that 
Many of our newspapers devote a considerable amount 


part. 


of space to communism in every sphere: political, social and 
economic. For many months now there has been growing 
in the minds of men a conviction that a third world war is 
inevitable, although our leaders do not even hint at such 
a catastrophe. And rightly so. 

It is reasonable for us to speculate on coming events. It 
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is intelligent to plan for the future. But it is unintelligent 
to plan for anything in an atmosphere of fear, with a con- 
viction of hopelessness. It is unintelligent for us to try to 
cope with communism if, in our arsenal of weapons, we in- 
clude fear. 

Communism does not succeed because of its proved value. 
It is inherently a negative and destructive force. Wherever 
it has gained ascendancy, it has done so only through trick- 
ery and deceit and a callous disregard of all decent human 
values; and it has resulted only in disillusionment and frus- 
tration. It reaches power by abolishing freedom and justice; 
it cannot, therefore, be good. 

Yet, for many people even in this country, communism 
apparently has beguiling charms. Why is this so? Because 
to many who have suffered from the injustices of our eco- 
nomic system, communism holds out the alluring bait of full 
economic equality, if not justice. To many, it offers the 
bright prospect of comfort and security in a world that 
grows daily less comfortable and less secure. 

Perhaps we in America do not fully realize the attrac- 
tion of this glittering dream of comfort and security. Most 
of us are totally unfamiliar with the chaos and misery in 
which the rest of the world lives. Few of us have seen what 
hunger and utter destitution do to men. Few of us know 
how easily such men fall prey to the ready promises of power- 
mad fanatics. We can visualize readily how such men ac- 
cept the ready-made, dictated solutions of our totalitarian 
friends. 

The seeds of communism do not lie in the reasonable de- 
mands of the people for full justice and full freedom; the 
seeds of communism lie in the refusal of justice on the part 
of the powerful ones of the earth. Communism is not and 
cannot be conquered by quaking fear nor by hysterical rant- 
ings. It can be conquered only by a positive effective pro- 
gram of social justice for all. 

You do not, therefore, conquer communism by refusing 
to allow labor its full share in the riches of America. You 
do not repel communism by anti-union activity; nor by 
charges of communism against social legislation in general. 
You do not conquer communism by accusing everyone who 
disagrees with you of being a communist; nor by fostering 
economic theories that have succeeded only in establishing 
injustice on a world-wide basis. You do not cure commu- 
nism by advocating antiquated social theories more suitable 
to a slave state than to the allegedly enlightened 20th cen- 
tury. 

You are victorious over communism by making this coun- 
try so superior that our people will have only an academic 
interest in it. Because cofmmunism’s appeal is basically eco- 
nomic, we can strike the most telling blow against it by 
making our own economy work to give to all men here that 
economic security they so earnestly wish for. Today, in 
the United States, we are enjoying a peak of prosperity and 
of employment never before equalled in our history. Yet, 
we have not done enough. There are still millions of our 
people who do not possess their just share of our national 
wealth. The sharpest criticism of democracy, and most of 
the charge that it is decadent, are based on its failures on 
the economic level. Our failure to secure a decent economic 
well-being for all our people has been used by the enemies 
of American democracy as a reason for rejecting all demo- 
cratic ideals. 

It is no exaggeration to say that our way of life cannot 
survive unless our economic system is healthy and flourish- 
ing, providing equal opportunities for all of us. It is not 
enough to say that all men are created equal, with equal 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. No 
matter how passionately we may believe in these things, our 


belief will avail little, unless we implement the truths by 
effective action. 

Let no one be so naive as to say that economics has noth- 
ing to do with politics. The two are intimately related. 
It was partly the feeble economic life of Germany that 
helped Hitler seize power. His promise of employment for 
all was very tempting and very effective to the desperate 
people of Germany. No one can deny the intimate rela- 
tionship between the economic life of Russia and the com- 
munists’ rise to power there. Both the Nazis and the com- 
munists deluded their people. And in their feverish eager- 
ness for economic security, the Russians and the Germans 
traded their freedom and lost, in the end everything. 

The yearning of people for security is legitimate. The 
desire to be able to look ahead with certainty; to plan for 
one’s family; the desire to educate one’s children according 
to their aptitudes; to put something aside for old age; these 
are very human and very ordinary desires, depending on one’s 
economic security. But we wish to achieve security without 
losing our freedom and without losing our initiative. This 
does represent a problem; but it is not insoluble. It is not 
insoluble, if we will intelligently use the means at hand to 
solve this problem. 

First, industry must acknowledge its social duties to its 
workers and to the country. Industry does not exist for 
itself alone, but for the good of the community, in which 
it exists. Profit alone had been for too long the sole guide, 
in fact, the sole God, in the business world. We have not 
had enough businessmen convinced that they have an obli- 
gation in justice to their workers. Industrial life often has 
disastrous effects upon all of us. The mass depressions which - 
we have experienced are still vivid memories. Business has 
still to learn a very simple thing: that human beings and 
human welfare are the first concerns of an economic sys- 
tem. This should be a very obvious principle, but those who 
advocate it are branded as radicals. American business, if 
it is to survive, must serve the people. It must drop its 
bland disregard of its obligations. Pius XI has said that a 
private enterprise which disregards public welfare violates 
right, whenever it “so employs the working or wage-earn- 
ing classes as to divert business and economic activity en- 
tirely to its own arbitrary will and advantage without any 
regard to the human dignity of the workers, the social char- 
acter of economic life, social justice and the common good.” 

Another means of achieving security with freedom is 
through the participation of labor in management. This is 
no bid for industrial anarchy, but a sure road to industrial 
peace. It is reasonable to give the worker a voice in man- 
agement because he thereby shares in the making of deci- 
sions which affect him so intimately. The worker’s liveli- 
hood depends on the successful running of the industry for 
which he works. It is easy to see that he will work better 
and more intelligently if he has real responsibility and a 
vital stake where he is employed. 

In the same way, profit-sharing plans should be intro- 
duced in all American industries. Not all the profits should 
go to capital. Those who work to produce a successfully 
running business are at least as much responsible for its 
success as those who invest money. Profit-sharing is not 
communistic. It is a way to achieve a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth without doing any violence to the in- 
stitutions of private property. It is a question of justice, 
not politics. To an alarming degree, the words of Pius XI 
are still applicable: “Capital, however, was long able to ap- 
propriate to itself excessive advantages; it claimed all the 
products and profits and left to the laborer the barest mini- 
mum necessary to repair his strength and to ensure the con- 
tinuation of his class. For by an inexorable economic law, 
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it was held, all accumulation of riches must fall to the share 
of the wealthy, while the workingman must remain per- 
petually in indigence or reduced to the minimum needed 


” 


for existence.” And again he is correct when he says: “.. . 
It is patent that in our days not alone is wealth accumu- 
lated, but immense power and despotic economic domination 
is concentrated in the hands of a few, and those few are 
frequently not the owners, but only the trustees and directors 
of invested funds, who administer them at their good pleas- 
ure. 

“This power becomes particularly irresistible when exer- 
cised by those who, because they hold and control money, 
are able also to govern credit and determine its allotment, 
for that reason supplying so to speak, the life-blood, to the 
entire economic body, and grasping, as it were, in their 
hands the very soul of production, so that no one dare breathe 
against their will.” 

Capital and labor must stop regarding each other as ene- 
mies, and must start to act as friends. They are, in fact, 
natural allies in the productive greatness of America. We 
could all do with less of the recriminations that both capi- 
tal and labor indulge in. I do not refer to honest, objective 
discussion between the two, but to the type of quarrel in 
which capital is accused of fascism and labor accused of 
communism. 

However, if industry is to recognize and allow participa- 
tion in management on the part of labor, it is time for union 
labor to correct the abuses that have crept into the labor 
movement. Labor is now a mature and important force in 
our society. And it must act with the wisdom that should 
accompany maturity. The enemies of unionism are not con- 
fined to the circles of high finance. There are others in the 
ranks of labor itself, far more subtle and consequently far 
more dangerous. I refer, of course, to the communists. It 
is useless to deny that there are communists in the labor 
movement. It is equally an arrant lie to claim that all 
unions are communist dominated. Yet, the small percentage 
of communists bring immense harm to unionism in general. 
They are not interested in unionism itself; they are pri- 
marily concerned with the advance of communism. They 
desire to control unions, not to further the cause of the 
workingman but to create dissension, which they preach and 
practice. They follow the party line religiously. And the 
party line is patterned after the principle of the revolving 
door. The communists, consequently, are always either 
coming in or going out, and often they have accomplished 
the difficult feat of facing both ways on important ques- 
tions within the short space of hours. They have developed 
the art of the intellectual flip-fiop to a high degree. Their 
mental gymnastics would be amusing, were it not for the 
tremendous danger this small willful group represents to 
unionism. 

A second group dangerous to unionism is composed of the 
racketeers. They are the men who have risen to power in 
certain unions through force and terrorism. Here again, 
one should not exaggerate. Most union men and most union 
leaders are men of integrity; racketeers are a very small 
percentage of labor leaders. But they seem to attract all 
the attention and they bring only contempt upon unionism. 
In the unions they control, they are as ruthless as any dic- 
tator. They, like the communists, are not interested in 
unionism; nor in the welfare of the workingmen. Their 
sole concern is their own power and their own creed. Their 
very existence is a scandal to the entire labor movement. 
Labor should waste no time and no sympathy in rooting 
out these leeches, who sap the strength of unionism. 

Labor unions must respect the leaders they have chosen 





and must abide by the honest decisions concluded in collec- 
tive bargaining. I see practically no justification for juris- 
dictional strikes; the cause of unionism is weakened by this 
sort of civil war, labor benefits nothing from this struggle 
for power. 

Capital and labor, working together as natural allies, 
can usher in a period of industrial peace which we desper- 
ately need. For this, the Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica is in a particularly strategic position. In a little over 
five years, it has attracted over 40,000 members. FAA is 
one of the most vital sections of the labor movement in 
America. For a time, foremen occupied a kind of no-man’s 
land in our industrial setup. They were, in fact, discrimi- 
nated against by both unions and management. Foremen 
were viewed with suspicion by labor and were held to be 
the willing tools of management. 


It is significant. that foremen, once the darlings of man- 
agement, as they have been called, have started to unionize. 
This indicates a fundamental change in the Foremen’s rela- 
tion to management. At one time, foreman had the right to 
hire and fire, to promote and demote. They were in truth 
the right hand of management. This has not been true for 
20 years or more. Today, the foreman is simply a super- 
visory employee, still occupying a position of prestige, but 
not one of power. But industry has neglected the foreman 
and over-burdened them, to such a degree that foremen in 
some cases earned less than the men they supervised. This 
is still true in many instances. 


It is small wonder that foremen began to look enviously 
at the achievement of unionized labor. So, foremen union- 
ized. They wanted to be paid in proportion to responsi- 
bility; to receive overtime rates just as other workers; to 
have accident and sickness protection and, most important, 
to have grievance procedures. In other words, foremen want 
the same things on their jobs that other unionized workers 
want, and get. 

Cf course, foremen do represent management, to a de- 
gree. But, they are hired and fired and promoted and de- 
moted just as other workers, so they are workers. This point 
is now largely academic to all but management. 

The FAA is still young and in the hands of reputable 
and intelligent leaders. It can easily avoid the difficulties 
of older unions. It must avoid a hook-up with elements that 
will later embarrass FAA as they now embarrass the older 
unions. I know that these leaders and the rank and file of 
your union will avoid any alliance with an element that will 
later dominate to the sorrow of FAA, 

I have examined several of FAA’s contracts with various 
industries. They are models of restraint and justice for both 
sides. This is the kind of enlightened democratic union 
action America needs. 

It is a hollow joke for management to say foremen can 
get more individually than collectively when our entire in- 
dustrial history proves the contrary. Foremen, just as other 
workers, must band together to secure justice. A lone in- 
dividual is a brave but pitifully inadequate David against 
the Goliath of industry. It is hypocritical to maintain that 
the individual foreman meets the company on equal foot- 
ing. All the cards are stacked in the company’s favor. 

All unionism welcomes the FAA as a powerful bastion 
against social decay and for social progress. A new, mature 
element has been added to unionism; an element that can 
do much toward the expansion of our democracy to all our 
people. This is a challenge which the FAA will not evade; 
a challenge which will prove to us all that unionism is a 
construct’ve force in social progress. 
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Our Constitution 


OUR RIGHTS AND OUR RESPONSIBILITY AS CITIZENS 
By HOWARD W. JACKSON, Past President, Maryland Society, Sons of American Revolution, 
Former Mayor of Baltimore—President, The Riall Jackson Company 


Delivered before the Rotary Club of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland, September 17, 1946 


OR three years before becoming President of Mary- 

land Society, Sons of American Revolution, I was 

Chairman of the Constitut on Day Committee and 
naturally | was complimented and pleased when Rotarian 
Henry Powell Hopkins, Chairman of the Const tution Day 
Commi‘tee 1946, Sons of American Revolution, invited me 
to speak to you on the subject “Our Constitution, Our Rights 
and Our Responsibility as Citizens.” 

I take pride in the fact that the Maryland Society, Sons 
of American Revolution has, for the past three years, spon- 
sored a broadcast of the dramatized story of the Constitu- 
tion to the ch Idren in the class rooms of publ’c, parochial 
and private schools of Baltimore City and the State of Mary- 
land. Today, for the fourth consecutive year, they have 
heard that story again, and if only ten children out of the 
thousands who listen, remember that the Constitution is a 
sacred trust and “the last best hope of earth” the effort 
will have been worthwhile. 

Many people among our 140,000000 take for granted 
(neelectine their resnonsibilitv) our Indenendence, July 4, 
1776—170 years ago—and their rights under the Consti- 
tution signed by our illustrious forebears September 17, 
1787—adopted July 2, 1788—effective March 4, 1789. 

Ours is one of the oldest and yet in point of time—one of 
the youngest forms of government. It has proven as en- 
durable and more beneficent than any government ever in- 
stituted by man. Since our Independence in 1776 we have 
builded the most progressive beneficial government and 
economy, in the interest of all people, with the highest over- 
all standard of living ever enjoyed by human be‘ngs. Why? 
Because we as individuals are free. Our Constitution was 
founded on the dignity, rights and freedom of the individual, 
all of wh'ch are in jeopardy today. 

For thirty-three years, as a Member of the City Council, 
Register of Wills and Mayor of our City, I was a public 
servant conscious of my responsibilities and that public office 
was a public trust. Today, I speak to you as a citizen of a 
great Republic, at a time when the problems which challenge 
us 98 citizens are grea*er than the problems wh‘ch have ever 
challenged any people in so far as I know since we began 
to write history. 

First. | want to tell you that I am an optimist and not 
a pessimist. T am an optim’st in the words of Bishop 
Nicholson “The pessimist sees a difficulty in every opportu- 
nity. The optimist sees an opportunity in every difficulty.” 

However, I have not the slightest doubt that if this coun- 
try is to be saved as a place where men and women have an 
op»ortunity to be free, the will and the wisdom and the 
streneth to do it must come from the people. We will not 
remain a government for the people unless we have govern- 
ment by the people. 

The preamble to our Constitution is—“We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 


States of America.” The first section of the Constitut‘on 
provides—“All legislative powers here’n granted shall be 
vested in the Congress of the United Sta es, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” One of 
the first ten amendments to the Const‘tution, known as the 
Bill of Rights, Article 10 reads—‘““The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 


I believe our Constitution is broad enough to provide ways 
and means for all necessary changes for the advancement 
and protection of our Nation—militar ly, economically and 
socially. To paraphrase the late President Linco!n’s state- 
ment that we cannot be half free and half slave—today, it 
is evident that we cannot be half free and half socialist or 
regimented. 

Our found‘ng forebears were conscious of the selfi hness 
and weakness of human nature. Jefferson wrote—‘“In ques- 
tions of power, let no more be heard of confidence in man, 
but bind him down from mischief by the chains of the Con- 
stitution.” In 1788 Madison wrote to Jefferson— 
“Wherever there is an interest and power to do wrong, 
wrong will generally be done, and not less readily by a 
powerful and interested party than by a powerful and 
interested Prince.” 


As every school child knows, our form of government is 
not a Democracy but a Republic—three branches—execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial. 

After adjournment of the Constitut’onal Convention— 
a woman asked Benjamin Franklin—‘‘Have we a Democ- 
racy or a Dynasty?”—Franklin replied—‘We have a Re- 
public—if we can keep it.” That is our responsibility today 
—keep our Republic—our represen‘at ve form of govern- 
ment. Those who had the responsibility of writing the Con- 
stitution did all within the power of human beings to pro- 
tect us against the fulfillment of the des‘re for power and 
selfishness of officials—executive, legislative and judicial. 
They provided that the “sword” should be in the hands of 
the executive—Our President—designating h'm as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, not of you and me, but of our armed forces, 
and they further provided that the “purse” should be in 
the hands of the Congress, more especially, the House of 
Representatives, which was to represent the peorle—men- 
bers elected frequently—every two vears (Don’t Change It) 
and the Senate, representing the States, elected every six 
years, formerly elected by the Leg’slatures of the States, 
now—(a mis‘ake in my opinion) elected by the people. 

It has been my observation. with few exceptions, every 
time we have changed the fundamental and basic principles 
and methods of government as given to us by our founding 
fathers we have made m'stakes, the most serious of which, 
is known as the direct primar'es. We adonted the Direct 
Primary method for nominations to get rid of a so-called 
evil—the party boss—what we actually did was to destroy 
respons'ble party leadershin—as the boss of today (with 
Direct Primaries) has no responsibil ty for nominees of his 
party—the people supposedly do the nominating. Under 
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this system, right in principle, beautiful in theory, wrong 
in practice, and as a result of one man being President for 
more than eight years, a great many, if not a majority of 
the Members of the Congress became obl' gated—subservi- 
ent because they felt they owed their election to this man. 


He attempted to pack the Supreme Court. He tried to 
limit the income of individuals by law. Time played into 
his hands and he even‘ually by appo'ntments to the Court 
controlled both the Legislative and Judicial Branches of 
our government as evidenced by messages to Congress call- 
ing upon it to pass certain legislation, without regard for 
its const tutionality, designating this legislation as “must.” 
He avked of the Congress and received appropriations direct 
to himself and others—of billions of dollars—and authority 
to issue executive orders and directives wth the full effect 
of law. Thousands of these executive orders and directives 
were prepared in secret by persons unknown and unan- 
nounced by 110 issuing agencies of the executive without 
knowledre of the Congress until made public and to them 
the people are subject, and by these orders America is be- 
ing made over. Bureaucracy has flourished. department 
heads and administrators are do'ng things affecting man- 
agement, labor and people generally, never contemplated 
by the Congress. The Supreme Court has approved the 
acts of the executive and department heads. As a result, 
Constitutional Government is crack ng under the pressure 
of revimentation, collectivism and statism. Dictation by a 
socialistic state, even if our executive and the all powerful 
bureaucracy possessed omnipotent powers and Godlike hu- 
manities and were efficient, is not and cannot be a cure for 
all our ills. Resort to such panaceas and quackery as has 
possessed many of official Washington for more than ten 
years is certa'n to infringe our Constitutional rights, weaken 
us socially and economically. We have seen what has hap- 
pened in our time in France, Germany, Italy, Russia and 
the effect of national socialism on England. 


I am for helping other peoples of the world, but we can- 
not buy friendships with the wasteful expenditure of Ameri- 
can dollars at home and abroad. 


In 1928, the national debt of the United States was less 
than twenty billion dollars and the annual cost of Govern- 
ment was less than four billion dollars. Today the debt 
is two hundred seventy billion dollars and annual cost of 
Government forty billion. Few people real’ze that this debt 
is a mortgage on their home—their insurance policy—their 
annual income and their estate at death. Are you for hu- 
man rights? Of course you are! So am I! How long will 
we have human rights—‘f we destroy our property rights 
and the right to contract and work? If we are not careful 
and do not have a sane, sound administration of our fiscal 
affairs—both property and human rights will be destroyed. 
We must not overlook the needs of our own people and 
our individual responsibilty for domestic affairs. 

We are losing ground in Europe and other parts of the 
world—becoming weaker at home—for the reason that we 
have abandoned certain fundamental Constitutional pro- 
visions, moral standards and Amer'‘can principles. 

Too much is done to encourage the Earl Browders, Will- 
iam Z. Fosters, Harold Lackis, (photographed with Mrs. 
Roosevelt when he comes to our coun*ry from England to 
speak before communistic groups) ; the Very Reverend Hew- 
lett Johnson, Britain’s Dean of Canterbury, who, on his 
return home from a vis't to this country, addressed a com- 
munistic meeting advocating Soviet philosonhy and stating 
that the United States is 100 years behind the rest of the 
world and in religion 150 years behind other peoples of the 
world. 








I am for helping Britain and other peoples, but we must 
make certain that we are not promoting the Laskis and the 
Reverend Johnsons and their philosophy of government. Earl 
Browder never worried me so long as he was satisfied to be 
a candidate for Presdent on the communist ticket. But 
when he disbanded the communist party in 1944 and stated 
that the nominee of my party, the Democratic party, was 
satisfactory to the communists, frankly, | was worried. 

I am for the fundamental and basic principles of organ- 
ized labor but aga‘nst the rackets of labor leaders. I am 
against the unscrupulous employer. We must put a stop to 
group thinking, group legislation and the spending of pub- 
lic monies for subsidies. We must insist upon a reduct on 
in the cost of government consistent with a sound military 
policy. We must stop reducing income taxes of individuals 
un‘il the debt is reduced and the budget balanced as a re- 
sult of economic and efficient administration. The best 
way to increase what is referred to as “Take Home Pay” 
is to reduce governmental costs and thereby lower prices 
and taxes—both income and estate. Labor and Manage- 
ment must find a way to adjust their differences without 
going to the Federal Government, which does not have the 
answers without eventual control of both. For years the 
policy of the Federal Government and many laws passed 
by Congress have been un-American, unsound, unfair to 
labor, management and the people as a whole. 

Mr. Murphy, when Governor of Michigan, in cooper- 
ation with the policy of the New Deal Federal Govern- 
ment, condoned the “Sit Down Strike.”” What was his re- 
ward? Appointment as Attorney General of the United 
States and later anvointment to the Supreme Court of the 
Un'ted States. The Supreme Court in recent years has 
decided that the labor unions in some—yes, many respects, 
are above the laws of the United States. I regret to say that 
in mv opinion our late President wanted laws that would 
compel labor and management to come to Government for 
the answers to their problems, and in his opinion, he was the 
Government. We have courts of law for criminal, civil and 
juvenile matters. Why not a court of law for settling man- 
agement-labor disputes? Workers today are slaves, not of 
employers but of labor bosses with whom our government 
has been openly collaborat'ng. 

The time has come to take inventory of where we stand 
financially and economically. We must ask ourselves—have 
we benefited by the laws passed and administra‘ive policies 
of our Federal Government during the past ten or twelve 
years? We must stop tinkering with our form of govern- 
ment and econom‘ze. We must return to the fundamental 
basic American principles as enunciated and visualized by 
our founding fathers. We must make certain by law, that 
no man is again President for more than eight years. We 
must ask our offic‘als in Washineton—Are we spending too 
much money for government? Do we have more Federal 
employees than are needed to carry on our domestic affairs 
and comply with our world-wide obligations? We should 
trv to understand Russia, England, France, China and 
other nations—tut appease none. We have fought two 
world wars within your life time and m‘ne on the basis of 
idealism. If we are to remain strong, prosperous at home, 
retain our standard of living, play our part in world affairs, 
we must becorre realists, just and fa’r in our dealings at 
home and abroad. 

For the good of labor, management and all people such 
un-American legislation as the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
should be renealed; the Wagner Labor Act, Public Hous- 
ing Leg'slation and Unemployment Insurance Laws should 
be repealed and reenacted so as to legislate and administer 
for worth-wh le ideals in the American way. 
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I hope, and it is my belief, if the people will meet their 
responsibility of citizenship, that there are enough pure, 
unadulterated, red-blooded Americans—Members of Con- 
gress—Members of Labor Unions and Management to 
check, before it is too late, the statism invasion of our courts, 
churches, schools, legislatures and the thinking of many 
people, including some of our law-makers. You will prob- 
ably say to yourself—What can I do about it? You can 
help to develop public opinion. What is the power of public 
opinion? The best example I can give is as follows: Few 
people seem to be concerned about the billions of dollars 
wasted by the Federal Government, but during the war, 
when Mayor LaGuardia was the head of Civilian Defense, 
Mrs. Roosevelt was credited with the appointment of a 
woman, I believe at $4,600.00 per year, and someone called 
her a “fan dancer.” Immediately public opinion arose in 
its might. LaGuardia resigned as head of Civilian Defense, 
the Fan Dancer was dismissed as a Civilian Defense em- 
ployee (at least that is my recollection) and from that day 
to this—so far as I know—Mrs. Roosevelt’s name has never 
been connected with Civilian Defense. 

You know and I know that the great periods in human 
history have been when the men and women of that gener- 
ation, with the courage not to yield, fought their way 
through great difficulties to great achievements. 

When you examine the different types of government, you 
will see that popular government, government by the people, 
is the sort of government that impels and compels people to 
grapple with the problems inherent in free government. It 
is a false philosophy that the difficult way is the wrong way 
and that the easy way is the right way. We must deal with 


fundamentals. This is a scientific age and seems to be an 
age of fundamentals everywhere except in government. If 
we are to save free enterprise, yes, I prefer to call it the 
capitalistic system, because everyone in this nation who has 
a dollar is a capitalist, we must be permitted to earn enough 
to provide the hecessities of life and have something left 
for investment to insure individual security. When indi- 
viduals cannot support private enterprise through savings, 
then government-statism takes over. That would be the 
end of our labor unions, independent management and free- 
dom of the individual. Few employees stop to think or 
understand their financial interest in the Corporation—busi- 
ness—employing them, to wit: their life insurance money, 
savings account money, is invested in business. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company with over Seven Billions 
of assets, is what is known as a poor man’s five and ten cent 
week Insurance Company. Its billions are invested in busi- 
ness providing jobs. Therefore, the employee has a finan- 
cial interest wherever his life insurance or savings account 
monies are invested. 

If we lose those things to which we are entitled and guar- 
anteed to us under the Constitution and Bill of Rights, do 
not blame the President—Congress—Courts—Russia or any 
other nation or combination of nations. The fault will be 
ours—we, the people. 


We live in peace with Canada, Mexico, Central and 
South America—the peoples of this hemisphere. It is my 
prayer and hope that God will guide, direct and preserve 
us as a Nation in peace and prosperity with all peoples of 
the world. Remember—God helps those that help them- 


selves. 


Management’s Future in Labor Relations 


WHAT IS THIS “MANAGEMENT”? 
By GORDON L. HOSTETTER, Director, The Employers’ Association of Chicago 
Delivered to The National Association of Personnel Directors, Chicago, Illinois, September 20, 1946 


F the present trend in labor relations continues for any 
considerable time and if this trend continues to be sup- 
ported by a governmental policy looking to the support 

of organized labor, regardless of its responsibility or lack 
of it, management, as we are accustomed to view it, has 
no future. Im a considerable part of our economic struc- 
ture it has already ceased to exist from the standpoint of 
any effective control or influence over the people to whom 
it provides jobs. Control, in the absolute sense in many in- 
stances, has passed into the hands of Labor unions which, 
in some cases at least, are manipulating it in a way that 
appears designed to divorce labor completely from any sym- 
pathetic understanding of the fact that its interest is in- 
extricably interwoven with that of management. In fact, 
it can be conclusively shown that some segments of our 
labor union edifice seek the destruction of our private en- 
terprise structure and its replacement by a system of state 
or socialist control from which management, as we now 
know it, would be completely removed. 


Management is without effective means of combating 
this situation. It is legally proscribed in the exercise of 
those disciplinary functions which might conceivably restore 
some measure of respect for and understanding of man- 
agement’s responsibility in the conduct of sound and effec- 
tive business. It is legally proscribed, moreover, in the 


exercise of any volition whatsoever in determining whether 
it will or will not deal with a given union when and if that 
union is certified as the bargaining agent for its employees. 
It matters not at all, in the law, that the union so certified 
may be totally irresponsible, perhaps even criminal, in its 
leadership and dedicated to the overthrow of the very busi- 
ness which is compelled by law to deal with it. This con- 
dition may be likened to the plight of the man who is made 
to stand by helpless while his own house is consumed by 
the flames of destruction. 

Management, its course having been charted by law, both 
before and after the union’s certification, finds that there 
is no corresponding chart for labor. Management alone is 
responsible for its acts under the law. Is it any wonder 
that management, under such a condition, views its future 
with fear and misgivings? 

I do not mean to suggest that all unions are always un- 
fair or unjust to management. I wish to establish the point 
that this condition of unbalanced responsibility under the 
law is untenable in a free society and if continued it will 
not only wreck management but will destroy social free- 
dom itself. Law must be impartial in its conception and 
in its administration or it is merely legislative favoritism 
leading unerringly to the ultimate breakdown of all law. 

Organized labor, proceeding under this system of legis- 
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lative favoritism and with undue haste to grow to full ma- 
turity without the possession meanwhile of a sobering sense 
of its own responsibility, has brought the country’s economy 


to a state of bewilderment to say the least. Couple with 
this the fact that true collective bargaining, as between man- 
agement and labor, has almost completely broken down and 
you have bewilderment compounded. The assumption by 
Government of the collective bargaining function in the rail, 
coal and shipping strikes, to name only some, portends the 
loss of freedom of action for both management and labor, 
if, indeed, it is not already gone. 


Do the American people want this? Do the unions them- 
selves want it? Apparently some of them do but it is my 
conviction that in this direction lies their own destruction. 
The inability of management to bargain at the plant level 
because of union insistence upon the application of industry- 
wide patterns is part and parcel of the process of destruction. 


In the face of these conditions is it at all strange that 
management is without the confidence necessary for long-time 
planning? Its contracts with labor, as to wages anyway, 
are largely of a day-to-day or week-to-week nature. It has 
little responsible assurance, even in the face of existing con- 
tracts, that its work forces will not be on strike tomorrow 
or next week. Responsible leaders of the unions have not 
been able always to govern their members or control the 
emotional forces they themselves have set in motion. 


The National Labor Relations Act (1935) was hailed 
as the beginning of an era of industrial peace. However, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that there were 4,750 
work stoppages in 1945 alone, three-fourths of which oc- 
curred after V-J Day, involving 3,467,000 workers and 
causing 38,025,000 man days of idleness. The Wagner Act 
has definitely not been an instrument of peace but a weapon 
of force against which management has had no defense. But, 
partial as it is to the labor unions, the Wagner Act and its 
agency of administration, the National Labor Relations 
Board, are now being scorned and by-passed by many unions 
in their haste to impose themselves upon management with- 
out regard for the wishes of employees. They engage pickets, 
often strangers to employment, as a weapon of organizing 
procedure, sometimes extending these to the premises of 
management’s customers and suppliers. While doing this 
they turn a deaf ear to management’s plea that they take 
the matter to N.L.R.B. for a more orderly determination of 
employee wishes. In the face of these conditions what 
wonder is it that the rest of the world, consistent with its 
more limited material and financial resources, is making 
greater progress than are we toward reconversion to a satis- 
factory peace time economy ? 

Union leaders, assisted by high Government sources, have 
indoctrinated a considerable portion of labor and the public 
with the feeling that management is labor’s mortal enemy 
whose every move is suspect and whose chief reason for 
existence is the exploitation of labor. Of course, there has 
been exploitation, on both sides of the equation, but I de- 
clare to you that a doctrine of suspicion and hatred, whether 
preached by management or labor, is a doctrine of destruc- 
tion for both. 

Labor has been told, or at least it appears to believe, that 
management's treasury is bottomless; that management can 
afford any wage that force can compel; that there is no real 
basis in fact for the thought that wages bear an inexorable 
relation to the price at which the product must be sold; 
that labor can have more by doing less, in short, that two 
plus two does not make four. Thus, labor has crucified 
itself upon the very cross it prepared for management be- 
cause, as the largest element of the consuming public, it has 








forced prices upward without at the same time delivering 
a corresponding increase in productivity. 

A prominent automobile manufacturer declares that the 
cost of his product has increased 87% in five years; that 
hours of labor have increased from 87 hours per ca. in 1941 
to 128 in 1945. A recent opinion poll showed that among 
unionized factory workers less than 45% think they should 
turn out as much work as they are able to and 44% think 
they should do only what the average of their group does. 
This thinking is undoubtedly due to the fact that the hy- 
pothesis of the unions is to reduce the most able to the norm 
of the least able. 

Another fallacious notion that the unions have, or at 
least appear to use as a working theory, is that American 
industry is big and possessed of inexhaustible resources. 
Considered in the aggregate sense it is large but from the 
standpoint of its individual units it is small. The Social 
Security Board records 2,000,000 employers reporting tax- 
able wages for 36,000,000 employees in 1943. Of these 
56% had less than four employees. Of the remainder 81% 
had less than ten, 1% had 250 or more and only .01% had 
10,000 or more. Despite the great disparity between these, 
as to geographic location and resources, the unions try to 
impose industry-wide contracts, uniform in nature and in 
application. In this direction lies the destruction of thou- 
sands of small businesses and sources of employment. 

American industry is rich, indeed, in resourcefulness but 
its resources are definitely not inexhaustible. It cannot sell 
dollar bills for ninety-eight cents and continue to exist. In 
1936-1939 six out of ten of our corporations had no net 
income. During that period business, as a whole, earned a 
profit of 2.5 cents per dollar of sales. During that period, 
also, the average corporation tax rate was 17%. It is now 
38%. In 1943, according to the Government’s own figures, 
the net profits, after taxes, of all corporations was 4.3% 
of gross receipts. Less than half of the net profits earned 
by corporations between 1940 and 1945 were paid out to 
stockholders. The rest was devoted to conversion to meet 
the needs of war, devoted to the development of new prod- 
ucts, or added to the capital reserves imperative for recon- 
version to peace time production and, may I add, to create 
employment. 

Labor’s share in the income dollar, according to the 20th 
Century Fund Study, was 62.6 cents from 1939 to 1941 
and 68.4 cents from 1942 to 1944. While its share in the 
income dollar is ascending, its wages, in relation to the gross 
value of manufactures, is remarkably constant. Dr. Wil- 
fred I. King of New York University says that it was 16% 
in 1909—and 16% in 1939. In other words, labor can- 
not lift itself by its economic bootstraps. As it pushes its 
wages upward it pushes up, also, the cost of its own product 
except as it and management together find ways of reducing 
the time and cost element. It would appear, therefore, that 
a pie is not increased in size by dividing it differently. The 
need today is for two pies at the cost of one. 

Carl Snyder in his book, “Capitalism the Creator,” tells 
us that in the 90 years from 1849 to 1939 investment in 
tools per worker increased in this country 812% and that 
this multiplied labor’s real wages four times in terms of the 
goods and services it could buy and reduced labor’s work 
week from an average of 59 to 39 hours. 

Were I a union leader, having access to the minds of 
workers, I would study and teach them economic facts. I 
would teach them, also, that cooperation with management, 
in all legitimate ways, is a fundamental requisite to the 
maintenance of a sound economy and steady, profitable em- 
ployment. Thus, in the highest sense, I would serve them, 
myself and the democratic structure of which their union 
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is an integral part. 
produced, 


Everything that man needs must be 
‘The doctrine of “down with everything and 
everyth ng for nothing” is a philosophy born of a peasant 
concept of life and is on view in many parts of the world 
today. “The American doctrine insists that the individual 
produce his individual share or he is a parasite. The spec- 
tacle of 184,495 people in Illinois alone drawing unem- 
ployment compensation while 139,000 jobs cry for workers 
is in direct contravention of that American doctrine. No 
nation can long support such a blood sucking and endure. 
This is only another of the many things that confuse and 
confound management and make its task more difficult. 

What is this “Management” whose future in labor rela- 
tions we are discussing? It is the corner drug store, the 
grocery, the filling station, the butcher, the baker, the de- 
partment s‘ore, the small manufacturer, the large manufac- 
turer, in fact, any business which, by reason of its existence, 
employs people and produces in this country the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

In late years it has beco ne popular to scorn the function 
of employing people. The employer has been the object of 
infamy. He has been badgered, regulated, driven to the 
point of distraction and near defeat. But I say to you that 


he performs the noblest and most meritorious service in our 
society because he provides employment and without employ- 
ment the morale of the nation fails, the economy of the nation 
falls and, if long continued, the nation itself withers and 
dies. What other group in our society can claim so great 
a responsibility so well discharged ? 

‘These are the people we are discussing 
about management. What is management’s future in labor 
relations? If we continue our selfish pursuance of group 
security without regard for the security of the whole man- 
agement has no future. It wll be destroyed and our in- 
dustrial edifice w'th it. If, by our own hand, we tear down 
our industrial house we shall deserve whatever fate may be 
in store for us. But if, by a rebirth of good will, sympathetic 
understanding and cooperative action, we can | ft from the 
back of management the burden of public suspicion and 
employee hatred born of incessant propaganda and govern- 
mental sharpshooting by way of restrictive and unequal laws, 
management has a glorious future; a future that will dazzle 
the eves of all mankind with its accomplishment for a be‘ter 
life for us all; a fucure in which management and labor 
w ll walk hand in hand together toward bigger things for 


both. 


when we talk 


The College and the World 


“ACQUIRE A REASON FOR THE FAITH THAT IS IN YOU” 
By RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON, President, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Opening Convocation Address at Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, September 23, 1946 


AFAYETTE College is convened today under remark- 
able circumstances. Never in its long history has there 
been at one time such a dramatic influx of new per- 

sonality and new thinking. Never have so many new students 
entered these college walls, nor have so many former stu- 
dents returned to the campus after an interm of travel 
and deep experience. In fact at no time has this student 
body or that of any college contained so many men of a 
world-wide experience in heroism, in suffering and in the 
observation of human customs and human needs. There are 
also the foreign students who have come to add the th'nking 
and cul ure of other lands. We extend welcome to all who 
have come home to Lafayette, to all new students who are 
now to become part of the Lafayette tradition and history, 
and who shall never be separated from it. 

But this is not all of the newness that exists on this campus 
today. Over forty new members of the faculty are here 
and constitu’e the greatest addition of instructors in the 
h story of our college. Nine more are here who began their 
serv ce only a few months earlier. We welcome heartily 
these new members of our faculty. We anticipate added 
streng'h through the excellence of their tra‘ning, the breadth 
of their experience and the depth of their knowledge, all of 
which will be available to the students w-th unstinting inter- 
est and generosity. 

But add to ths greatest assemblage of new students and 
of new tacul y the following—a new Dean of Faculty, a 
new Dean of Students, a new Director of Admissions and 
Dean of Freshmen, a new Director of Financial Promo- 
tion a new College Chaplain, a new D‘rector of Music, a 
new Veteran’s Adviser, a new Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds, a new Chief Accountant, two new department 
heads, a new Commanding Officer of the ROTC, a com- 








pletely new coaching staff in football, a new Tra‘ner and a 
new Assistant Director of Athletics. Now to th’s astonish- 
ing picture, add those who came to Lafayette only a few 
months ago including, as said before, nine continuing mem- 
bers of the faculty, one new department head, a new Direc- 
tor of Athletics and Coach of Basketball, a new Head Base- 
ball Coach, and a new President of the College. One won- 
ders how Lafayette College holds together at all! We are 
rem'nded of that great principle of creation requiring con- 
stant renewal and of the words of God to John, “Behold, 
1 make all things new.” However, we are inclined at this 
moment to agree with a later prophet, a Scottish minister 
who, inundated by a cloudburst cried out, “Lord we were 
praying for rain but this is ridiculous.” 


I 


So much of new personality and new thinking has values 
which are obvious and some dangers. One danger is that 
we shall now be so bent on change that we shall subscribe 
to the common error that there is merit and value in change 
alone. I will confide in you that this is a peculiar and com- 
mon weakness of college pres'dents, particularly new college 
presidents. It is a weakness of educators in other positions. 
They know that an unthinking portion of the public will 
invariably applaud change, regardless of its actual values. 
This leads educators to engage in ponderous conferences, 
make sweeping changes in faculty and curricula, call it 
“The Siwash Plan,” and rationalize it in a book which rips 
up the old,-adds nothing new, and becomes an unreadable 
memorial to destructive fury. The same seductive confu- 
sion between change on the one hand and accomplishment 
on the other often inspires students to advocate the aban- 
donment of values before greater values have been proposed 
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This blind illusion that there is merit and 


in their place. 
progress in change is in fact the peculiar strength of all 
destructive radicalism. The good people are drawn to it, 
no matter how depraved it be, by the inerradicable popu- 
lar conviction that change itself denotes some k nd of prog- 


ress. You will be interested to know that the first direct, 
sincere, and pointed criticism which has come to me of my 
administration here is that I did not immediately discharge 
the entire faculty. This proposal has certain intriguing as- 
pects which this audience will appreciate, but it is not the 
way of progress. 

There are those who would banish fraternities from the 
American campus today, not that they have any better 
proposal for the tremendous values which fraternities sus- 
tain, but because they hope somehow that any drast’c change 
will bring an inevitable progress. Some would abolish feotball 
and intercollegiate sports but have no proposal for a device 
which would have equal or grea*er values in the emotional 
integration of colleges, in the development of that esprit de 
corps which we know as college sprit. Others would pay 
tribute to change by abolishing all requirements on a cam- 
pus,—requirements to at’end class or convocation, requ re- 
ments to support football and intercollegiate athletics, re- 
quirements to subscribe to the college paper, requirements 
to attend chapter meet'ngs, and all other collegiate require- 
ments, but these who would thus change the academic world 
have proposed no improved ways of making essential educa- 
tional values available to youth. 

Our problem then is to gain here all of the values which 
will come through new thinking and to welcome changes 
which are progressive. At the same t'me we must not yield 
to the illusion of destruction. We will hold onto that which 
is good until it be replaced by that which is better. After all, 
that is what a college is for. 

There are many other problems related to th’s unprece- 
dented enrollment of which we will say nothing here. You 
in your crowded and of:en inadequate quarters, facing, as 
does also the faculty, rigorous problems of decent living, 
crowded in the various aspects of your academic pursui s,— 
you are more sharply aware of these problems than am I. 
We hold it to be worth much sacrfice and difficulty that 
some men might not be denied their heritage in Lafayette 
College. And with all of these difficulties there wili be dis- 
covered many compensating privileges and opportun.ties. 


il 


But we have here on this campus a larger problem, the 
problem of the world. It is one of our own problems, and 
one which we cannot escape. On the solution of this problem 
depends our own personal destinies, the happiness of our 
families, the success of our nation, the protect on of our 
freedoms, and the maintenance of the culture and ideals for 
which Lafayette exists. Too often colleges live unto them- 
selves. There is a good reason for this but when the sights 
are lowered to the limits of intramural th’nking the college 
becomes petty, riddled with politics in faculty and student 
body, captious and sententious in futile disputes, selfish in 
small I'ving. The college must by nature be a little world in 
itself, an epitome of life, but at the same time that self- 
contained unit can be lifted up and placed in the midst of 
the rushing tide of life. The major problem on this campus 
in this year is the problem of the world. 

I have been careful not to say “one world.” We have had 
enough of the wishful fantasy that this is one world simply 
because we fly around it and because we all use the same 
brand of washing machine. Neither proximity nor common 
use of material facilities makes for oneness. In fact, the 





world is riven as never before in its history by deeply con- 
flicting ideologies. The very differences which shatter the 
world are making their ins dious way into our national life. 
As I write this, one union strik ng not against employers but 
against the government and against a decision made by a 
board representing the people, calls for a nation-wide strike 
of all workers, the stoppage of all food supply, the ceasing 
of production, the impounding of food going to s‘arving 
peoples. Instead of being bound together in oneness the 
world is being divided falsely and cruelly into class groups, 
race groups, pressure groups and economic classes. Nat ons 
are being divided against themselves and against each other 
by disintegrating and conflicting thoughts and ideas. Let 
any who deny these clefts in humanity but recall two hor- 
r ble wars in one generation and contemplate the present 
international situation and yet find words to claim that we 
are one world because we use the same motors, the same 
ether waves and the same rocket bombs! 

As to the attainment of unity one may question not only 
our present situation but may doubt our historical progress 
in the right d'rection. Some scholars have been trying to 
make us understand, for instance, that medieval times were 
far ahead of us in this respect. Then, the nations had a unify- 
ing religious faith. Education was pecul arly international 
in its content and in its categories, as well as in its patronage 
and its clientele. Students moved easly and naturally from 
one part of the educated world to another. There existed a 
common language of culture and learning and when they 
gathered no intricate system of interpreters and earphones 
was necessary. The common heritage of Roman Law gave 
something of a universal understanding of obligations and 
respons’ lities in the state. Teachers and scholars were 
nomadic, knew no national lines, traveled far more than 
they do today. As one authority points out, even their dis- 
putes in medieval times were unifying because they were 
based on fundamental postulates on which there was deep 
agreement. Reach ng farther back than medieval times, one 
could make a good case for the un‘fying thought of men in 
the Roman Empire with its law and order, or in the Mace- 
donian Emp’‘re of Alexander with its deep sympathy for all 
cultures and faiths and even for the Persian world empire 
which found unity in the pure ethical religion and worship 
of Ahura Mazda. 

Sut now we set class against class, race against race. We 
exalt economic greed in capital and labor and in political 
party. Our political reformers preach more of class hatred 
than our reactionary ancestors ever knew. And we dream 
of one world! 

Mr. Schicklegruber understood this, having learned it 
from the communists whom he professed to hate. From 
them he learned that the unity of world empire could be at- 
tained only if the people were bound together by certain 
bas'c beliefs and philosophies. He proceeded to “bind” them 
and liquidate those who would not be bound. His teachers, 
the Third International, had understood this earlier and at 
times had been wiser. After attaining philosophic unity by 
blood and fire among ther own, the Russian Communists 
advanced to the wiser concept that their purpose of world 
domination would be attained best by the process of intel- 
lectual conversion, by w nning the conviction of peoples and 
so engaged on a magnificent propaganda. While they did 
so the’r advance seemed steady and certain. However, they 
have now lost their faith. In their hands America has placed 
eight billion dollars worth of the finest planes. guns and am- 
munition that the world has yet seen. Like a juvenile with a 
big gun, they now swagger and threaten. They have lost 
their vision, betrayed their wisdom and reversed their policy. 
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Now they conquer first, liquidate every Mikhailovitch who 
in patriotism opposes them. Now they force their teaching. 
This for them is the beginning of the end. 

But herein lies the paradox. Russia bent on world con- 
quest recognizes that unity must be based on ‘common ac- 
ceptance of her philosophy, reactionary as that totalitarian- 
ism is. America with a divine propaganda of Christianity 
and democracy and human freedom neglects her philosophy 
and hopes that the world may become one through a legis- 
lative and judicial assembly. In this reasoning Russia is 
right and we are wrong. 

It is well at this point to recall that when Mr. Willkie so 
dramatically articulated our aspirations for one world, he 
based his hope not on legislative devices but rather upon the 
tremendous reservoir of good will which he found on his 
world tour and which had been built up by our missionaries 
of faith, love, service, freedom and democracy. ‘The one 
world which he saw in the offing was based on ideological 
agreement. If we were now as wise we would recognize that 
world unity and peace can only be attained through world 
acceptance of common postulates of faith and philosophy. 
If we are wiser than the communists we will not seek to 
achieve this by conquest and liquidation, we by a sturdy and 
courageous conviction, by an overflowing propaganda, by 
preaching and teaching and service which will carry it into 
every part of the world. We do have that which will attain 
world peace and unity if we only knew it, and if we would 
give it! 

This is the rub. We do not understand or appreciate our 
own political or our religious philosophy. We have lost 
understanding of the essential freedoms upon which our 
form of government rests. Our businessmen who fling their 
great organizations around this globe do not understand ade- 
quately the great philosophy of which they are the agents. 
Our diplomats carry on with a faith too often blind. Our 
medical men and their staffs who serve throughout the world 
are the fruition of our faith and our philosophic convictions 
but in their own specialization they have often failed to 
understand the power that sends them out to heal the bodies 
and the minds of men. We have something here in this 
dynamic religion and in this political achievement of in- 


dividual freedom,—something which can save the world, 
but first we must understand it ourselves. 

Herein is the peculiar function of this college, not to solve 
the problems of the world but to prepare men who will solve 
them. The preparation needed is not only the specialized 
and technical professional training. It is also the long and 
arduous process of learning what this faith is, what this free- 
dom means and how history reveals its development. This 
understanding is not obtained through a trick formula and 
cannot be expounded from the soap box. It is as devious and 
complicated as is all truth. It is so comprehensive and in- 
tangible that history must be analyzed, philosophy compre- 
hended and the developments of science accepted in our 
thinking. Four years are not enough. But they are all that 
we have. In that four years you must acquire a reason for 
the faith that is in you. 

There is little hope for human progress as long as inter- 
national war desolates our lands and destroys our culture 
and our human values. There is no chance for peace until 
some common faith and ideology unites this riven world. 
There is no unity possible in teachings which incite race and 
class hatreds, deny human liberties, abolish freedom: of 
thought and expression, prohibit freedom of the press and 
cripple the minds of men. There is no other faith or teaching 
to unite the thinking of men than that to which we are the 
timid and careless heirs. The unity and peace of the world 
depends upon whether we shall understand our own truth, 
and proclaim it in an unprecedented propaganda of teach- 
ing, preaching, healing and serving throughout the world. 

May Lafayette in this year be isolated by no obsession 
with its own problems but constantly conscious of the flux 
of human affairs. May stimulating debate on world issues 
sweep across this campus and through its classrooms. May 
concern for humanity and for our nation surge in the hearts 
of Lafayette men. May deep loyalties find development in 
our organizations and our activities. May great challenges 


to life service penetrate the barricades of academic non- 
chalance. May the power of God rush through the lives of 
all of us, sweep away our little toys, flatten our prejudices 
and put the fear of God in our arrogant hearts. 

I do hereby convene the one hundred sixteenth annual 
session of Lafayette College. 


The Second Year of Peace? 


WHY, THE STOCK MARKET BREAK? 
By LEO CHERNE, Executive Secretary, Research Institute of America, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


HE second year of peace—and there is a question in- 
volved there for the last word in that phrase—will 
in many ways be one of the most turbulent years, in 

some ways be one of the most difficult years we have ever 

experienced. Many of the difficulties already exist in our 
minds. Our minds will produce many of the balance of the 
difficulties. 

I didn’t, when you were kind enough to invite me last 
year, pull any punches. I will pull even fewer today. The 
plain fact of only twenty-eight minutes to talk makes it 
impossible to pull any punches or hedge. My practice is to 
get out on a limb and let circumstances saw me off. 

Well, I'll start right from scratch. I was informed while 
eating lunch—and it didn’t help my appetite—that a flash 
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went to you indicating that I would answer or give the 
reasons behind the recent stock market crash. I am delighted 
that the flash didn’t indicate that I would also advise 
the particular securities to buy. Well, I'll try to answer 
the question as directly as I can. 


The best that can be found out today, the stock market 
crashed for a series of reasons, almost none of them any good. 

Now, take the reasons one by one. First, there is the 
growing fear that we will be at war with Russia within 
twelve months. I think I am in a good position to at least 
express an opinion on that possibility. I am personna non 
grata with the Russian government. The Research Institute 
just recently published a study of the Communist and labor 
relations which has not increased the friendship of the Com- 
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munists thin enough as it was before. I have had few oc- 
casions to commend the actions of the Russian government. 
In other words, I feel no friendship for the Russian State, 
but in my view the possibility of war with Russia within the 
next twelve months or for any reasonable foreseeable period 
is absolute fantasy. I have been in every troubled spot of 
the world within the last ten months. I know the frictions 
that exist and don’t minimize them. I think I can tell you 
of some irritations of which you have not heard, but it takes 
two nations to make a war and at least one nation that 
wants it and is prepared for it. Quite honestly, at this mo- 
ment part of the reason for Russia's belligerency is her lack 
of preparedness and part of the reason for her insecurity is 
a figure she has tried as hard as she could to keep quiet— 
a loss of nearly 20,000,000 in effective manpower in the war 
just ended. 

There is not a single social, economic or political group 
in Russia which today envisages any desirable result to it- 
self or for the Nation which would come from war. As a 
matter of fact, Russia today is suffering from an even more 
acute case of war jitters than we are and has, incidentally, 
infinitely better reason to be afraid. Let us not forget 
the fact that not only do we have the atom bomb, but, wise 
or unwise, have stock-piled a quantity of atom bombs up to 
this moment which, on reasonable authority, with no vio- 
lation of confidence, could in one night accomplish a devas- 
tation equal to the destruction which occurred in Europe 
in five total years of war. 

Now let’s take the other nation—I said it takes two. Does 
America want war? And is America prepared for it? I'll 
tackle the second half first. In the sense that we were un- 
prepared in 1939 we are prepared today, but in not a single 
other sense are we prepared. The next war will be the 
atomic war, should it occur. Ninety-nine per cent of our 
thinking and ninéty-nine per cent of the actions of each of 
the victorious nations are geared in terms of a repetition of 
World War II. There is nothing novel in that fact. The 
victor always plans in terms of the war he won. The de- 
feated always moves away from the war he lost. Ninety 
per cent of the juggling going on at the United Nations 
Security Council and at the Paris Peace Conference is still 
over the precise questions of boundary and territory which 
are made so completely irrelevant in this year II of the 
atomic age. 

Now a more fundamental question. I have no doubts 
that there are individuals within the United States, as in 
Russia, who are so tensed by waiting, so insecure in the face 
of any uncertainty, that they can’t stand not knowing any 
longer and say, in both countries, “Let’s do it now, when 
we are sure, rather than later when we may not be sure.” 
But—and I think Russia knows this, but if she doesn’t she 
ought to reflect on it—one of the desirable or undesirable 
characteristics of a democratic nation is that it is not free to 
move spontaneously; and in this country not without that 
kind of support from the public and Congressional debate 
which results in a declaration of war. 

Now, what does all of this mean? It means that irrita- 
tions will continue, that frictions will continue, that jockey- 
ing will continue, Russia, England and the United States 
will take war-like actions. But in no foreseeable short- 
term period is there, in my opinion, the slightest possibility 
of the beginning of that full-scale atomic World War III. 

But, I must be honest with you. Thus far I have been 
examining war in terms of what was the reason for the stock 
market crash. The stock market does not reflect what might 
happen twenty years hence. And if I were talking in terms 





of twenty years hence I would whistle an entirely different 
tune because there is just no reason to suppose that any- 
thing has happened in the world which eliminates war. As 
a matter of fact, there is every reason to suppose that it 
hasn’t happened. 


We have the habit of acting as though war were an ex- 
traordinary occurrence that comes with complete surprise. 
Each war is the exception and after each one we end war 
for all time. That is not a recent intellectual invention. 
Every major war has always been characterized by precisely 
the same psychology, when the plain fact is that war is one 
of the most accepted forms of international adjustment and 
must be in a world of separate sovereign nations. It is the 
fact of the separate sovereign nations which produces war. 
The United States, the Germanys and the Englands and 
the Russias merely play their largely inevitable role in that 
connection. And it is for precisely that reason, in funda- 
mental terms, that I can’t help but express the feeling that 
the conflict between Wallace and Byrnes was a fight between 
the pot and the kettle. Both, by precisely opposite roads, 
are intent on following the identical course, a two worlds 
course, a course involving a world made up of separate na- 
tions. I honestly don’t know and don’t much care which 
of the two would most delay the next war but, fundamen- 
tally, they are both conditioned upon the existence of the 
next war. 

I’m not much of a gambler. I won't give you the odds 
of our attaining some kind of limited war federation with 
an international sovereignty of its own, not subject to the 
veto or secession of any nation, with complete international 
control both of atomic energy and the sources of uranium 
supply. But I am this much of a gambler: I'll give you a 
thousand to one odds that if we get it we have begun to 
eliminate war as an accepted social institution; and if we 
don’t, then the next war is as sure as the last. 

Now to return to the stock market. If war is not the 
reason—and I am talking of imminent war, war that occurs 
within the distance of time the Wall Street mind can see, 
and no derogation intended of Wall Street—its role is not 
to see beyond certain distances. 


Now, there are other reasons given. Another reason is 
the threat of a second round of strikes, labor disputes. Well, 
there wasn’t anyone who didn’t know six months ago when 
the first round was on that the second round would occur. 
There isn’t anyone who will sign a contract with a labor 
union that doesn’t know that the end date of that contract 
is the signal for the next start of conflict. And yet six 
months ago this did not depress the bull market. 


Now, several additional things have happened within 
these six months. Six months ago labor—and I am now talk- 
ing of the labor leaders—were intent on striking. Today 
the labor leaders, in most instances, and I exclude the Com- 
munist-dominated union because it follows an entirely dif- 
ferent course—most labor leaders, both AFL and CIO, don’t 
want the next round of strikes. Their problem is how to 
get the rank and file to go along. The greatest problem 
facing Philip Murray and Walter Reuther today is how to 
keep the hat on the automobile union, and they probably 
won’t. But there is a vast difference in a strike when a 
union leader pursues it reluctantly than when he leads the 
vanguard. 


Still another factor. Union treasuries are depleted and a 


strike on a depleted treasury is an entirely different kind 
of strike than on a full war chest. 

Still another factor. Management will not give in quite 
as easily this time and labor knows it. 
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Still another facor. The certainty that even the mildest 
wave of strikes following January Ist brings repressive labor 
legislat on. And don’t think that labor isn’t worried. 

In other words, in addition to all of the known factors, 
six months ago, these new factors strengthen management’s 
expectations. And so without much of a stretch of imagi- 
nation I say that a threat of another wave of strikes was 
not the reason for the sudden decision on the part of many 
investors that things were bad. 

And now we come to a third. 1947 profits are not go- 
ing to be as high as 1946. First, if we take out of 1946 
the excess profits credit and the loss carry-over, 1946 would 
be one of the more dismal years in recent business history. 
1947 may not be our peak year, but whatever the economic 
circumstances, it will be a better year than the best year 
we have had prior to ths war and there is not a single per- 
son in management who will contest that with any confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Felio, as a matter of fact, used a very interesting 
figure of speech in a conversation we had just before lunch. 
There ‘s a growing concern about the next depression now. 
The same wave of fear that hit economists and Government 
authorities about a year and a half ago has now begun to 
hit the business community and it may prove to be just as 
illogical unless you are intent on making it true. And here 
is the figure of speech Mr. Felio used. I wonder how many 
hands would be raised in this room right now in answer to 
this question. “If you could get, and of your choice, how 
many of you would go out immediately and buy two suits?” 
Would you raise your hands? (Large show of hands.) 
Gentle» en do you see the gloomy harbinger of dred up 
demand and of the absence of purchasing power in that show 
of hands ? 


Now, let us tackle the fundamental question: “Depres- 
sion in 1947,” 

‘Two years ago the former Secretary of Commerce ad- 
vanced a very radical theory. He said that if by 1950 we 
could achieve 60,000,000 employed at a reasonably high 
standard of living we could sustain full and continuous em- 
ployment in this country. Well, this is four years before 
1950 and we have 62,000,000 employed at the highest stand- 
ard of living we have achieved, coupled with as extraordi- 
nary a continuat‘on of extreme demands as we could ever, 
with good health, sustain. Add to that a back log of sav- 
ings which has not been diminished much. And we are 
worrying about depression. 

Now, I have examined every factor except one. It is the 
factor to which I devoted almost my ent re speech a year and 
a half ago—Productivity. I said then that we had one year 
of opportunity to assure ourselves of continuing prosperity. 
We have dissipated that year. It is not my function ner 
do I think it serves any useful function to place the re- 
sponsibil ty for it. But we have not licked the problem of 
production. We have not achieved production and with- 
out it we, unfortunately, may realize some of our present 
untounded fears. We have, unfortunately, priced more and 
more of the consum ng public out of the market. We have, 
unfortunately, failed to unleash the one thing that could 
have given us ten years of sustained prosperous activity— 
a home construction industry that would o-cupy the role 
of the automobile industry following World War I. And 
housing today is the bggest fizzle in American economic 
life desrite the demand for a minimum of 16 000,000 hous- 
ing units. 

We have our last chance, a year’s grace beyond the time 
| thought would be available to us. Some time within the 


next sx to nine months we have got to come to grips—and 
successfully—with production so that output gets somewhere 
in line with price and wages, both of which are already out 
of line, and we will find ourselves with the most acute de- 
mand. Unless we do, we will face the most active specu- 
lation in raw materials and accurnulation of inven ories 
but with no goods coming to market and an extraordinary 
number of consumers incapable of buying that which there 
is on the market. 

I am sure that if all of the businessmen of the country 
were represented in this room it would be poss ble to get a 
decision or a series of them which could produce the results 
required within the next few months. Unfortuna ely, they 
are not all in this room. Unfortunately, you haven’t the 
complete authority to make that dec’sion and, unfortunately, 
there is a great deal more involved in that decision than just 
businessmen. 

These are the assets. The responsible labor leaders have 
come to learn what a wage increase is that is not met with 
an increase in production. A new word is on their lips— 
productivity—and they have begun to understand it. That’s 
an asset. Don’t minimize it and don’t throw it away. 

Government has begun to understand that the essential 
crisis and problem is product’on and business, at least with 
its right, has always known that it is; but on some occasions, 
unfortunately, its left hand is accumulating inventories wh'le 
its right hand advocates productivity. And both hands make 
perfectly good sense. It just depends on the measure you 
use. 

I have three minutes in which to sum up and I believe 
in homes sales representation. I have before me the list 
of questions on the leaflet which brought you out to hear 
these remarks. You have a right to an answer to them 
and in the recapitulation I am just going to go down ques- 
tion after question to answer them. 

“Will we have prosperity or depression?” I prefer the 
phrase “boom or bust” because we are in the bggest boom 
we have ever seen right now. The ques‘ion is will we level 
off and sustain high activity or let it spiral further for an- 
other three or four months and then bust. The answer to 
that is more in your mnds than in mine. By how much 
will produc’ion be stepped up? By what resourcefulness 
will we produce something of the kind that was produced 
during the war? Where is the flood of merchandise coming 
from? How much will there be and how much of it will be 
lower in price? 

If enough prosperity and production—a boom; if a fur- 
ther spiraling and a continued half-productivity—a_ bust. 

“Will we have a static or a sh fting tax picture?” Con- 
gressmen from both parties will promise us a twenty per 
cent tax cut in their effort to be elected this fall. If the 
promise were ever delivered, our headaches would be multi- 
plied at least by two; and to the extent it will be partially 
delivered, our headaches will be increased. 

“Will we have full employment or mass unemployment ?” 
The answer to that is the same as to the first question. 

“Will we have economic security or insecurity?” My 
answer to that is that we have. the opportunity for more 
economic security than we have ever contemplated and more 
insecurity in our business minds than almost at any moment 
since the depression years. 

“Will atomic energy be harnessed or unleashed?” My 
honest guess is that we are neither gong to harness or un- 
lea h it; and we will fiddle along for too long a time. That 
brilliant proposal made by the Baruch Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee will continue to meet with half-hearted support on 
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the part of the American people, with far less than brilliant 
support by the Administra ion and less than an even chance 
in the United Nations Council. 

“Will we be able to avert another? Or will the next 
twelve months sow the seeds of another war?” My answer 
to the “Will we be abl’” is a flat yes. We can and it isn’t 
the next twelve months that will sow the seeds of another 
war. The seeds were sown at San Francisco when a United 
Nations was cons*ructed which was not adequate for the 
job. It is an automobile wth a beaut ful body and no 
motor. It has no sovereignty of its own and no means of 





restraining the sovereignty of others. It has an armed force 
that remains on paper and even if formed it wouldn’t make 
any difference because it is not government; and only gov- 
ernment produces law and only law produces security. 
Those of you who know me know that I have developed 
an unenviable reputation for pessimism, but quite honestly, 
gentlemen, it is a pessimist telling you that we haven't a 
single adequate reason today for pessimsim except our own 
fears. But if we don’t restrain our fears and use some of 
that wasted emotional energy in producing, our fears them- 
selves may yet become the reality. Here’s hoping they don’t. 


The Banker Looks Abroad 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT, THE KEY TO PROSPERITY 


By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, V ce-Chairman of the Board, The National City Bank of New York 
Delivered before the American Bankers Association, Chicago, Ill., September 25, 1946 


URNING our minds back less than two years, it is 

aston shing how in that brief period your and my 

sensations have changed about the great outside world. 
It seems only a few months ago that we looked abroad with 
a shudder as our own sons were being forced back in the 
German bulge on the Belgian-French line, and as we waited 
impatiently for some word from them. When the t de of 
victory turned with V-E Day, we still listened with appre- 
hension for news from the Far East. 

Then with double victory came the great surge of rel'ef 
and of hope, in which we saw with our mind’s eye a new 
world in which evil had been conquered and peace would 
reign. It would be a world un'ted,—‘“one world.” In this 
hopeful day the United Nations Organization was born; 
Bretton Woods was approved; the stage was set for a better 
day for all mankind. 

We are now in the third phase, a phase of bitter disillu- 
sionment. We look abroad with troubled eyes as Yugoslavia 
shoots down American planes, and in conference after con- 
ference the road to a lasting peace is blocked at every turn. 
Meanwhile many countries of Europe and Asia are flounder- 
ing in an economic morass because they have no recognized 
leadership and no sound principles of government on which 
economic life can be built. 

Such a change in sentiment in a short span of months 
makes one mentally dizzy. In the face of this record we find 
ourselves wshing there were some means by which the 
United States might be shut off from the outside wicked 
world, but we know there is none. Fortunately, this time 
the country has refused as a nation to take this defeatist 
course. 


THE BANKERS’ SPECIAL INTEREST 


By reason of his special training and point of view. the 
banker has inevitably focused his attention on certain phases 
of this great international movement. In the war we con- 
centrated upon financing the great national offensive. We 
sold billions of dollars of war bonds to our customers, and 
wth our own buying underwrote the success of the great 
war loans. We kept operating smoothly the great financial 
machinery essential to war. Quietly and little noted by the 
public or the press, the banks ran the complicated mechanism 
of handl'ng rat‘on coupons, which we knew as “ration bank- 
ing.” We did these th’ngs understaffed, because our people 
had poured forth both into the fighting services and to man 
the prodigious supply Ines. 





W'th the coming of peace, bankers as individuals and in 
our Associat‘on focused their attention first on plans for 
national reconversion and the care of veterans, and second on 
the means for international economic cooperation. Th’'s As- 
sociation laid before its membership and the Congress com- 
prehensive reports and proposals which were sound and had, 
I believe, substantial influence. 

In that connection, I am moved to say a word about Bret- 
ton Woods. That was the major issue in our relation with 
these problems during the year of my presidency of the 
Association. Our position, in brief, was that we approved the 
principles of econom'c cooperation sought in the Bretton 
Woods proposals, but we believed that as drawn they were 
unnecessarily complicated, impractical, and expensive. We 
proposed and recommended to the Congress that instead of 
two institutions, a Bank and.a Fund, the whole task could be 
performed by the International Bank alone with greater 
effectiveness and a substantial economy in effort and funds. 
This maior revision was not adopted. It was, in fact, d ficult 
for the Congress to do so, because the Executive Departments 
had already gone so far in making definitive agreements, that 
leaders in both parties felt that the Congress could not make 
a major alteration without running the danger of seeming 
to repudiate one of the first international agreements and 
delaying action wh ch was presen‘ed to them as of immediate 
and pressing importance. That was a year and a half ago. 


The matter came before our Congress at a time when, as 
I have said, there was a great surge of sentiment for inter- 
national collaborat‘on, a wholesome surge, I believe, but one 
that was at the time a little blind and uncritical. The Con- 
gress did adopt a number of specific recommendations made 
by the Amer’can Bankers Association which I believe will 
prove to be important safeguards, especially for the creation 
of the National Advisory Council to coordinate United 
States foreign lend ng policy. The Bretton Woods ma- 
chinery, as adopted, is however far more cumbersome and 
unwieldy and expensive than was necessary. 

The Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which 
we supported, is nuw getting organ'zed under the able 
leadership of Eugene Meyer, and will be in operation in a 
few months. Let me remind you that the bank is not a rel'ef 
organization. Its statutes provide that it is to make loans 
only after a competent committee has submitted a wr'tten 
report recommending the project after careful study of its 
merits, and with due regard to the prospects that the bor- 
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rower will be in a position to meet his obligations. The bank 
is to ‘‘act prudently.” The United States has veto power 
over any loan to be financed in this market. The bank can 
make loans, moreover, only after it is assured that borrow- 
ing cannot be done through commercial channels under rea- 
sonable conditions. Thus the bank is organized to deal with 
borderline cases which are expected to be good loans but 
which involve a little too much risk for private lending. The 
obligations of the bank are guaranteed up to a little over 
three billion dollars by the United States Government, and 
beyond that by other governments. Discussions are now 
beginning as to the marketing of these obligations and 
changes in laws and regulations necessary to qualify them 
for purchase by institutions or trust funds. That is a prob- 
lem in which we bankers can be helpful by familiarizing our- 
selves with the facts. 

The International Monetary Fund, as we pointed out in 
our testimony before the Congress, will tread on newer and 
less proven ground. It is likely to encounter, among others, 
the difficulty that UNRRA is now experiencing with respect 
to Yugoslavia, for with the Fund, just as in the case of 
UNRRA, the United States puts its money into a pool under 
international control and may find its money being used by 
countries pursuing policies we do not like. The Fund is 
designed for a different kind of world from that in which we 
find ourselves. 

One of the proposals of the Bankers Association adopted 
by the Congress was for a full periodical review of the 
operations of both Bank and Fund. Our responsibility as 
bankers is, I believe, first, now that we have these organi- 
zations, to give our aid to make them effective, and second, 
to study their operations and be ready to recommend from 
time to time such changes as may be desirable. 

Looked at from abroad and from long range, of course the 
most important thing about all this was not the details of the 
machinery but the fact that the United States after World 
War II has decided on a program of political and economic 
international cooperation. This is shown in our partnership 
in the United Nations Organization, in the Bretton Woods 
institutions, the British Financial Agreement, and in other 
efforts at international collaboration, in contrast with our 
action as to the League of Nations. Instead of trying to 
collect war debts, we have cancelled over $40 billion lend- 
lease obligations. In addition, we have given away huge sums 
through UNRRA and other agencies to relieve distress and 
destitution and made substantial loans through the Export- 
Import Bank. While we made large foreign loans after 
World War I through both government and private chan- 
nels, we lent too much and not carefully enough, and stopped 
lending too suddenly. Whether our present even more gener- 
ous policies are right will not be known for some time to 
come. 


PROBLEMS OF TODAY 


Having set our faces steadily and with good conscience 
toward international cooperation we Americans find our- 
selves brought up short. We poured relief money into Yugo- 
slavia and we receive in return open hostility. We shipped 
billions of dollars worth of Lend-Lease goods to Russia, and 
today we find it seemingly impossible to reach agreements 
with her in setting up cooperative international machinery 
which will help to keep the peace and aid in world recovery. 

The crucible in which the substance of cooperation is being 
tried out is Germany, where the four great powers are in 
contact and in the midst of experiments in working together. 
I visited Berlin a few weeks ago and found it a discouraging 
place from the point of view of future success in interna- 
tional cooperation. For example, the Potsdam Agreement 


calls for the economic unification of Germany, a necessity 
for German self-support. Besides ourselves only the British 
have been ready to carry out this agreement for unification. 
This is one of many matters in which commonsense coopera- 
tion between nations has been unnecessarily difficult. Some 
progress has been made by the unremitting and patient ef- 
forts of our representatives, but discouragingly little. Partly 
as a consequence, in the past fiscal year it cost the United 
States 200 million dollars to feed our zone in Germany. In 
other words, instead of receiving reparations from Germany, 
we were in effect paying them. 

In the face of this and so many other evidences of the same 
sort, it would become easy to throw up one’s hands in despair 
and give up the effort. But there is something else going on 
in Europe, in China, and even in Japan, which would be 
easy to overlook, but which ought to give us hope. 

Let me illustrate what I mean in the case of France. From 
the reports in the papers I had expected that France would 
present a fairly hopeless economic picture. The political 
power in France is divided between the Communists and 
Socialists on one hand, and the clerical party, the M. R. P., 
on the other. The economic policy is, therefore, undeter- 
mined and drifting. The general report was that the French 
people, after their years of e:slavement, were drifting also, 
and that the economic life of the country was at a perilously 
low ebb. 

In Paris I found that this was apparently not so. The 
country was indeed divided politically, and its governmental 
policies were uncertain, ineffective, and discouraging to enter- 
prise. The country is suffering from inflation. Yet the 
encouraging fact—and the fact of particular significance to 
bankers—is that in spite of all these difficulties France is 
moving ahead. There is little unemployment; production is 
increasing; Paris is as bustling as ever; it still serves about 
the best food in the world. The secret of it all is this. The 
key to prosperity is the effort of the individual citizen. Give 
him half a chance and he will improve his lot, and in doing so 
will improve the condition of his country. That is happening 
in France. The farmer tills his field; the shoe-maker some- 
how repairs or produces shoes; the merchant scrapes together 
a stock of goods to sell; life returns towards normal. Of 
course, it is true that as elsewhere the efforts of individuals 
- enormously helped or impeded by what the government 

oes. 

This power of individual initiative is being illustrated, not 
in France alone, but in Germany and England and all 
through Europe and elsewhere. In fact, the latest word that 
comes from Japan is that the industrious individual, one way 
or another, in spite of disorganization of his country, is 
gradually lifting himself and his fellows from the mire up 
toward the sun. This is the number one lesson that I would 
draw looking abroad today. It is the lesson of the enormous 
vitality and the overriding importance of individual initiative 
and effort. 


Tue Laws or Money 


In passing one can hardly refer to the experiences through 
which Europe is now going without noting that there are 
again being demonstrated all through the Continent, and in 
other parts of the world as well, the inexorable laws of 
money. When there is too much money in the hands of the 
people in relation to the amount of goods which they can 
buy, there is price inflation. During the war patriotism and 
price controls suppressed, and partly defeated, the operations 
of this law, but, underneath, it was working to perform its 
usual havoc, and all through the world it has now broken 
into the open, and inflation of money is causing inflation of 
prices. In Germany the cigarette is more acceptable money 
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than the mark. When we wanted to give a big tip after 
dinner we left two cigarettes beside the plate. 

. This inflation is the second great problem of reconstruc- 
tion, and it is close kin to the problem of giving the indi- 
vidual a chance to work; for if the individual can work, he 
can produce the goods and the services for which money can 
be used, and so help restore the balance between money and 
goods. Thus the number one problem and the number two 
problem merge. 

Of course, in this respect Eurupe is not unlike the United 
States, for the most important medicine for our inflation 
disease right here is to give enterprise a chance to produce 
without being impeded by labor strife, mistakes in price 
controls, and other handicaps. We have also to deal with 
money—that is, to stop the increase in money volume and do 
what we can to keep the present money forces in leash—but 
that medicine is not only difficult to administer, but powerless 
unless combined with increasing production. So, no matter 
what road we start to travel, we come back to the need for 
giving the individual, alone or in association with others, the 
chance to use his initiative, energy, and genius. 


CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT 


All of this brings us to some discussion of a great 
underlying world conflict which today troubles every one of 
us here, and which the traveller abroad encounters in almost 
every area he visits. That is the struggle which goes on 
between two systems of government; one which seeks to use 
the energies of the individual by regimenting him, by telling 
him what to do and enforcing the demands with threats and 
penalties; the other which seeks to stimulate the individual 
by giving him freedom, that he himself may decide, within 
the limits of certain necessary social restraints, what he 
works at, how much he produces, where he lives, and how 
he takes his satisfactions. The contrast is between what we 
may call “Statism” or “Totalitarianism” or “Collectivism,” 
and what in this country we call “Democracy,” though some 
other countries use that word in a different sense. 

Unfortunately the expression “right” and “left” have 
somehow been all mixed up in this discussion. Many people 
speak of “turning to the left” and “liberalism” when they 
mean turning to a form of Statism typified by communistic 
Russia. That is exactly the opposite of what was meant by 
liberalism in other generations. The American and the 
French Revolutions were both wars against the domination 
of the individual by the State; they were fought for the 
principles of individual liberty of Franklin and Jefferson, 
and Voltaire and Rousseau. 

Curiously enough, there are some people who think of 
Fascism as the “right”—the opposite of Communism. In 
reality there is little to choose between them. Fascism is only 
another form of Statism. Probably we do well to avoid the 
terms “right” and “left” and talk about the contrast of 
Statism or Collectivism and individual liberty. In_ this 
contrast the United States has stood since its early days as the 
bulwark of individual liberty. 


Today the battle of the two philosophies of government 
and of economics and of life is being fought in every part 
of the world, including the United States. The war has made 
necessary and, beyond that, has furnished an excuse for the 
detailed control of the lives of the citizen by the State. Many 
people here and abroad are trying to make that system 
permanent. Some are acting from a lust for power; others 
honestly believe that is the way to a better life. 

This latter group is impatient with the slowness of 
democratic processes and believes the power of centralized 
government can plan and provide the “better life” more 





quickly. The evidence is to the contrary. For brief periods 
dictatorships have shown material gains. Prewar Germany 
had no unemployment, and the streets of its cities were 
incredibly clean, but Hitler, and Mussolini, and other des- 
pots before them failed to find the secret of lasting progress. 
Human life is growth in which people get their satisfactions 
and make enduring progress, not by being done good to, but 
by making their own choices and carrying out their own plans 
and desires. The Christian religion is clear on this point, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world but 
lose his own soul ?” 

But, whatever the basic reasons, the battle is on. The 
Socialist party in England is perpetuating government con- 
trols—so also the Communists and Socialists in France and 
other European countries. The same conflict rages in China. 

In the United States not only the recognized radicals but 
many of our educators, our public school teachers and our 
college professors, and even some of the clergy, are urging 
increased government controls and decreased human free- 
dom as the way towards the better life. One sign of hope 
is that the intelligent American voter is waking up to the 
threat. We don’t want Statism here, and we are beginning 
to see with clearer eyes the struggle that goes on here and 
elsewhere. Our people are beginning to realize that we have 
far and away the highest standard of living, in the world, 
not because we are smarter than anybody else, and not just 
because of natural resources, but mainly because we have had 
a form of government that has given individuals and private 
businesses a chance to use their energies freely and vigor- 
ously. If we ever lose that, we shall lose the very thing 
which has made us a great nation. 
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If any nation wants Communism or Fascism or any other 
form of Collectivism for itself, that is its own problem. We 
don’t want it here, and we don’t want others to try to 
impose it on us or on anybody else. Also, we do not see why, 
no matter what their government philosophy, other na*ions 
can’t work with us to build a structure of world. peace. 
That seems to me a fair statement of American belief. 
The thing that worries us is that we see the world moving 
away from sane cooperation, and not toward it. 


Wuat We Must Do Asout IT 


Just as this country is beginning to recognize more clearly 
the real problem it faces, so we are beginning to see what we 
must do about it. First, we must keep so strong that no one 
can push us around and we shall command respect. None of 
us likes the words “power-politics,” but whether we like it 
or not, power still has a lot to do with successful world poli- 
tics. Germany and Japan went to war because they thought 
we were weak. They were wrong, but not by much. We 
can’t afford to take the same chance again. Mechanical wars 
take a long time to prepare; the toll of unpreparedness 
mounts hideously. 

This is an uncomfortable thought, especially when we 
find military expenditures listed at 18 billion dollars in our 
first peacetime budget. It does not have to be so much regu- 
larly, for that still reflects war demobilization. But military 
costs will be larger than we like and will carry with them 
continued taxes higher than we like. Nevertheless if we are 
to fulfill our world responsibilities we must continue to have 
a strong Army and Navy. Most important, we need the 
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application of sc’ence and careful thinking to tell us what 
kind of Army and Navy, and what kind of industrial organ- 
izations we shall need to be so prepared that others will not 
invite war. If we are wise enough, and give the matter 
enough attention, this can probably be done, and done with- 
out an overwhelming burden and expense and taxes. 

We must also be strong in our diplomacy. A helpful and 
important bill passed the Congress last Session prov ding 
for better pay and conditions of work for our repre entatives 
abroad. This was essential in maintaining a strong diplomacy. 
Another essential is a continued strong public interest. The 
sessions of the United Na‘ions here will help. But bank- 
ing and other groups like ours must plan deliberately to keep 
our eyes focused on these problems, to prevent them from 
slipping quietly into neglect. 

Second, to our strength we must add infinite patience and 
goodwill in making the instruments of peace work. We are 
dealing with peonle we don’t understand, and who don’t 
understand us. We have to prove our good intentions by 
their constant re‘teration and demonstration. We must think 
of these problems not as something to be disposed of by 
passing a law or concluding a treaty, but by the patient, 
unending, tactful labor over many years of the best of our 
citizens in public and private serv ce. 

Third,—and this is the most important—we must put our 
own house in order and keep it that way. One needs to go 
abroad to appreciate th’s country’s unique position. Liter- 
ally the world looks to us as never before. From a dis*ance 
our faults and our lacks fade into the glow of our prosperity, 
our power, and our skill. It is a poition of danger,—danger 
from envy,—danger that power will make us careless — 
danger from the lack of thoughtful use of great power in a 
nation that believes in and practices individual freedom. 

An immediate economic problem is whether we can avoid 
a koom and a bust. We are set for it, just as after World 
War I. It did great damage then and put the world back 
on its heels. It would be still more dangerous today. We 
cannot have serious inflation and deflation here without af- 
fecting everv other nation in the world. But if such calam‘ty 
is to be averted, we must in the immediate future remove the 
obstacles which are preventing product on from getting into 
high gear, manage our budget and our debt wisely. and exer- 
cise, all of us, common sense and restraint in our behavior. 

The greatest test we face is whether we revitalize or 
abandon our democracy. We have now the opportunity to 
show that freedom ‘s the highway to progress; that we can 
relax the regimentations of war without losing our balance; 
that we can release the individual for creat've efforts; that 
we can as a Nation live by moral law and not by compulsion. 


We are today in danger of forfe'ting something of our 
great National heritage of freedom. In each commun’'ty are 
people about us, good, intelligent, well-meaning people who 
advocate more power for the State, less freedom for the indi- 
vidual in banking, in education, in science, in medicine, in 
labor. Called by i*s real name—this is a drift toward totali- 
tarianism. towards d‘ctatorshin. To stop th’s drift, to pre- 
serve our great heritage will call for leadership of the highest 
quality, very practical, cracker-barrel leadership in each com- 
munity, leadershin that will resist the drift and restimulate 
the forces of individual initiative. 

The best thing, after all. that we can do for the world is 
summarized in Hamlet where an old man is advising a 
younger one: 

“This above all, to thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as the night the dav, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 





